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THE EMPRESS FREDERICK. 


“All things,” says Emerson, “preach 
the indifferency of circumstances. The 
man is all.” The man may be all, but 
circumstances are not wholly indiffer- 
ent. They are the environment in 
which human character is developed; 
they are the framework in which ca- 
pacity and disposition are displayed. 
As the rules of a game are limitations 
which enable the player to show his 
skill, so are circumstances opportuni- 
ties for the manifestation of personal 
ability. We should be inclined, with- 
out undervaluing the personal factor, 
to venture another aphorism. As the 
circumstances without the man are 
nothing, so the man without the 
circumstances is nothing, for how 
can virtue, or courage, or patience, or 
kindness display themselves without 
the circumstances of temptation and 
danger, of suffering and distress? 
When a life is lived under circumstan- 
ces of peculiar and varied severity, the 
lights and shadows of character are 
more clearly seen, and the triumph of 
spiritual forces more decisively dis- 
played. “Why am I called to suffer 
as I do?’ once asked the late Empress 
Frederick. “To show, madam. the vic- 
tory of the spiritual over the material,” 
was the reply. The world has natural- 
ly dwelt muck on the tragic circum- 


stances of the late Empress Frederick’s 
life; they were well known, they ap- 
pealed forcibly to the imagination and 
sympathy of mankind; but they did 
much more than this. They served to 
unfold the dignity, serenity and sim- 
plicity of one to whom fell trials more 
bitter and more various than usually 
fall to the lot of man. It is not our 
purpose to dilate on these; we shall 
only touch on them so far as they in- 
dicate character and illustrate the vic- 
tory of spiritual forces. 

One or two preliminary remarks will 
be useful. The Empress Frederick was 
born in 1840 and died in 1901. Her life 
was thus ten years short of the three- 
score years and ten allotted to man. 
It covered a period which was marked 
by startling changes in Europe, the 
most conspicuous and startling of 
which affected the land of her birth 
and the land of her adoption. She was 
eleven when the Great Exhibition in 
London was thought to be a sign of 
new and nobler rivalry among nations. 
She was thirty when the revival of the 

yerman Empire gave effect to the 
dreams of German unity; and she lived 
to see the rise of Imperialism among 
the British people. Her life coincided 
that is to say, with movements which 
gave birth to great political revolutions 
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and indicated important changes of 
thought. The drift of these changes 


showed itself in the tendency to sub- 
stitute large units for small, to obliter- 
ate old geographical boundaries and to 
combine together men who could claim 
common blood. Dukedoms, principali- 
ties, even kingdoms disappeared, ab- 
sorbed in empires and monarchies 
whose strength was that of race. The 
Kingdom of Italy replaced the assem- 
blage of minor states whose adminis- 
tration had been narrowly tyrannical. 
The Empire of Germany was estab- 
lished by the lowering of some local 


prestige. Austria lost her chance of 
leadership, and Hanover was dis- 
crowned. In the British Empire alone 


have imperialistic ideas coincided, not 
with a lowering, but a raising, of the 
dignity of dependencies. But what- 
ever loss or gain of provincial or colo- 
nial dignity has accompanied the move- 
ment, it has heen one which has shown 
the intluence. of race and language; the 
spirit of the movement has everywhere 
been the same; it has been the move- 
ment of peoples. The Kingdom of 
Italy would never have been revived 
without the antecedent popular move- 
ments. The German Empire would 
never have been an accomplished fact 
unless it had coincided with the aspira- 
tions of a great and resolute race; and 
British Imperialism is strong because 
it is the expression of the law of kin- 
ship and of the conviction that ties of 
blood are stronger than geographical 
obstacles. The spirit of the people 
has pronounced for union and against 
separation; it has done so in Europe, as 
we have seen; it has done so across 
the Atlantic in the great war of seces- 
sion. This spirit was strongly at work 
in Germany when the Princess Royal 
of England went there as a bride in 
1858. 

It is not our province to deal with 
the political aspects of the late Em- 


press’s life. The time to estimate 


The Empress Frederick. 


rightly her attitude, or the value of the 
policy she was supposed to favor, has 
not yet come. But it is impossible to 
overlook altogether her relation to the 
great events which culminated not only 
in German unity but in the vast in- 
crease of German influence over the 
destinies of the world. Rightly or 
wrongly, Bismarck regarded her as an 
opponent. The bitterness of Bismarck 
has even suggested a question whether 
uny personal offence aggravated a diffi- 
cult position. So far as we know, no 
trace or record of such can be found. 
The Empress Frederick herself desired, 
“as we know, to be, like her mother, 
“loved for her own sake.” It was one 
of her disappointments that she did not 
win the free and unstinted affection 
of the German people. We are our- 
selves inclined to think that there was 
sume exaggeration of facts in her own 
feeling of disappointment; however 
this may be, it was not likely that one 
who so keenly wished to be loved would 
gratuitously give cause for personal re- 
sentment; but we can well understand 
that her truthfulness and her uncom- 
promising dislike of insincerity may 
have led her into errors of judgment. 
An injudicious frankness may be as 
deeply resented as a studied unkind- 
ness. It is not right to compromise 
truth, but it may be wise to conceal 
our preferences. It is gracious to do 
so among those who are sensitive; and 
before the wars of 1866 and 1870, Prus- 
sia was fuller of sensitive people than 
it is to-day. 

The German race was then feeling 
its way towards unity, and it had a 
sxrowing consciousness of high destiny. 
The man who is conscious of the pos- 
session of powers upon which oppor- 
tunity and achievement have not yet 
set their hall-mark is frequently the 
victim of at least moods of sensitive- 
ness. Nations are not unlike individ- 
uals in this respect; and the German 
people at the time of which we speak 
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were quick to suspect, perhaps even 
in innocent phrases, the suggestion of 
their inferiority. This may account 
for the umbrage which was taken at 
utterances which seem to us void of 
offence. 

The habitual sensitiveness of the 
German people was at this time in- 
creased by the apprehension of danger. 
They had a difficult task before them; 
and none knew better than Bismarck 
how difficult it was, for none knew bet- 
ter than he how to interpret the vague 
dreams of his countrymen. Knowing 
this, the anxiety of lofty ambition was 
bis portion; he feared the results of 
divided counsels; he dreaded a freedom 
which might hamper the executive; he 
deemed that the free institutions of 
England were inappropriate, or at least 
inopportune, in Germany, as_ they 
might delay, if not destroy, the chances 
of German unity. In the Crown Prin- 
cess, enamored as she was of those free 
institutions, he thought he saw one 
who believed in Quixotic dreams, who 
reckoned with a visionary human na- 
ture, not with men and women as they 
really are; and Bismarck, who was 
never betrayed into idealism in politics, 
did not believe in rose-water methods. 
His fear of the miscarriage of the 
schemes he cherished made him re- 
morseless in his opposition. His fears, 
we believe, exaggerated the danger. It 
is possible that the Crown Prince and 
Princess, whose minds were full of 
schemes for the social and industrial 
well-being of Germany, did not at first 
realize so clearly as Bismarck the force 
of the imperialistic aspirations of the 
people. They certainly believed more 
strongly than he did in the efficacy of 
the methods of peace and in reliance 
upon moral and social forces; but 
neither the Crown Prince nor the 
Crown Princess would have proved 
weakly credulous or dreamily unprac- 
tical, or would hawe done anything to 
jeopardize German unity; and we be- 
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lieve that the Emperor Frederick, had 
his life been spared, would have ruled 
with a strength and energy which 
would have surprised those who had 
only half read his character. Such at 
least was Bismarck’s own opinion: 
“Had he lived longer as German Em- 
peror, he would have astonished the 
world by his energy and personal ac 
tion in the Government.” 

We cannot speak with certitude upon 
contingencies, but we feel sure that the 
Emperor and the Empress were alive 
to the meaning of the extraordinary 
changes of which we have spoken. The 
conception of what we may call race- 
imperialism has given rise to new aspi- 
rations. The aims which sufficed when 
men measured the world from the 
standpoint of the treaty of Vienna and 
the balance of power in Europe, are 
felt to be inadequate to the present 
condition of the world. The outlook 
is wider than it was in the days of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851. The ques- 
tions are no longer those of merely Eu- 
ropean politics; they are questions 
which touch the civilization and hap- 
piness of the world. It is impossible 
to suppose that this wider outlook 
would have had no _ influence 
upon the mind of a great and wise 
prince; and it is certain that Bis- 
marck’s relations with the Prince and 
Princess were, after 1886, as Bismarck 
himself said, “Quite satisfactory, with 
him and also with her.” When in 1888 
the Crown Prince ascended the throne, 
he addressed Bismarck as the loyal 
and courageous adviser of his father. 
“Bismarck,” we are told, “was the first 
to greet his new master, who embraced 
him with warmth and kissed him on 
the cheek.” During the short period 
of the Emperor’s reign, the intercourse 
between them was cordial and easy; 
and it is pleasant to read the old states- 
man’s eulogy:— 


The Emperor Frederick was indeed 
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a very remarkable and estimable man, 
extremely amiable and friendly, yet 
none the less far-sighted, intelligent 
and decided. He knew himself thor- 
oughly, and a resolve once taken re- 
mained unalterable....He was a 
genuine Hohenzollern of the best kind 
and most brilliant capacity. (‘“‘Poschin- 
ger’s Life,” p. 452.) 


In our judgment the cordial relations 
thus disclosed are in themselves an 
evidence that in all questions of high 
policy affecting the unity of the Em- 
pire there was no important divergence 
of opinion between the Emperor Fred- 
erick and Prince Bismarck; and that 
the Empress was loyal to her husband 
is beyond all doubt. Men will always 
differ as to methods; and it is allowable 
to doubt whether Prince Bismarck’s 
were always the best. He had an un- 
scrupulousness which shocked more 
fastidious minds, and to have differed 
from him need not always have been 
wrong. But in loyal devotion and in 
sincere desire for the welfare of the 
German Empire and people, the Em- 
peror and Empress were not ene whit 
behind the great statesman himself. 
That they wished to cultivate friendly 
relations with England ought not to be 
counted as a fault, either in England 
or Germany, by those who read their 
own times aright. 

It cannot be for the interests of man- 
kind that Germany and England should 
quarrel; their amity is a safeguard of 
peace and civilization. The common 
sorrows which have been theirs during 
the last few years may be instrumental 


in clearing away misunderstandings. 
When England was mourning her 


Queen, and the King of England his 
mother, it was the Emperor of Ger- 
many who, by his tact, his thought- 
fulness and his self-effacement, soothed 
and softened the first hours of grief. 
When the Empress Frederick died, the 
King of England, grieving for his sis- 
ter, stood in sympathy by the side of 
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the Emperor who was mourning for 
his mother. Other trials may await 
the two great European nations which, 
more than any others, are the shrines 
of thought, liberty and reasonable 
faith; but however these trials may 
arise, whether from commercial jeal- 
ousy or, as we are inclined to believe, 
from some quick and unexpected com- 
mon peril, the German and English 
peoples will never forget that they 
struggled side by side in the cause of 
faith in the sixteenth century; that 
they fought side by side in the nine- 
teenth century against the tyranny 
which threatened to extinguish the 
liberties of European nations; and that 
in the dawn of the twentieth century 
they mingled their tears over the grave 
of a bright, able and _ philanthropic 
woman who was a German Empress 
and an English Princess. 

But whatever suspicion and hostility 
the Empress encountered in the sphere 
of politics, there was one course of ac- 
tivity. which she could pursue without 
let or hindrance. She could move un- 
challenged, though not  uncriticized, 
along the pathway of philanthropy; 
and none will grudge admiration to 
the devotion with which she pursued 
it. When the great struggle with 
France began, the Crown Princess, 
after showing her interest in the hospi- 
tal agencies at Berlin, took up her resi- 
dence at Homburg as being nearer the 
field of operations. Here she arranged 
for the reception of the sick and 
wounded; the barracks were turned 
into a hospital; a friend and pupil of 
Florence Nightingale was brought over 
to organize the nursing; and when the 
sad convoys of the suffering arrived, 
the Crown Princess moved about 
among the lines of beds, with words 
of encouragement and with little acts 
of thoughtful kindliness for friend or 
foe. “The ladies,” said a French 


prisoner, “are all very kind, but none 
of them like Madame la Princesse. She 
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never passes without some kind word 
to the unhappy ones who lie here, and 
if she sees any that are more wretched 
than the others she talks the most to 
them.” But she was not content with 
any one sphere of helpfulness. Her 
quick mind and sympathetic heart an- 
ticipated the various needs which the 
war would occasion; she remembered 
the little comforts which the men at 
the front would welcome, and she 
thought no less of the distresses of the 
bereaved at home. 

Her benevolence, moreover, was not 
spasmodic. There are thousands whose 
hearts are stirred to sympathy in 
times of crisis and emotion, but who 
remain unmoved by the monotonous 
and commonplace needs of ordinary 
daily life. There are few who make 
beneficence a principle of life. To 
this small circle the Empress Frederick 
belonged. The evidence of this is seen 
in the variety of her philanthropic in- 
terests. The cause of the English gov- 
erness in a foreign town; the impor- 
tance of giving women training and 
education to fit them to support them- 
selves; the need that the system of 
education should be the best possible, 
intelligible and systematic, above all, 
framed to develop the intelligence of 
the pupil; the study of Domestic Hy- 
giene; the proper direction of charity; 
the discouragement of mendicancy, the 
assistance of real distress; the encour- 
agement of schools of cookery; homes 
for student and working girls; the 
Lette society with its training-school 
for girls as printing apprentices; the 
Victoria Lyceum for women students— 
these and similar institutions and 
movements attest the width of her 
sympathies. 

Neither sorrow nor sickness stayed 
her kindly activities; and the genuine- 
ness and persistency of her philan- 
thropy are perhaps most clearly 
marked in the spot which was her 
home of recent years. The little vil- 
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lage of Kronberg will always be asso- 
ciated with the name of the Empress 
Frederick. Here she fixed her home, 
and the Schloss Friedrichshof bore in 
every nook and corner, in design, ar- 
rangement and furniture, the impress 
of her active mind, the evidence of her 
forethought and of her taste. Before 
the building was commenced, the archi- 
tect was sent upon a pilgrimage of in- 
vestigation to gather hints and ideas 
from the best and most famous homes 
in England and on the Continent. Then 
the Schloss was built after much anx- 
ious thought, and it grew to its comple- 
tion under the vigilant eye and increas- 
ing interest of the Empress herself. To 
her it had sacred associations. The 
thought of her husband was with her 
in the building. It occupied a site 
which he had loved; and, when it was 
completed, the castle was, as it were, 
dedicated to his memory. Over the 
main entrance the inscription, “Fred- 
erici Memoria,” reminds the visitor of 
the love which does not forget. The 
site is pleasing. The Taunus Moun- 
tains rise behind the Schloss, and their 
tree-covered slopes give shelter from 
the cold winds of the North. At inter- 
vals the sloping sides of the hills draw 
back and leave a little bay in which 
the sunshine seems to linger. In one 
of these stands Friedrichshof. Before 
the house there stretches the wide and 
corn-laden plain which creeps down- 
wards till it reaches the banks of the 
Main, and the manufactories on the 
outskirts of Frankfort. Good roads 
lead under the shadow of pleasant 
trees towards Homburg, or, rising up- 
wards, climb the mountain slopes to 
Altkiénig or Falkenstein. These were 
the hills which to young Goethe were 
full of grave and alluring mystery. 
They were to his longing eyes far off 
and full of earnestness. With his 
friend Miiller at length, in his sixteenth 
year, he visited Kronberg and climbed 
the hills which had beckoned to his 
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fancy so long. He has told us how 
full of glad content his soul was when 
he mounted the Feldberg and found a 
quiet, shady spot, a calm harbor of 
refuge, sheltered by the lordly shad- 
ows of oak and beech. “Hier fand ich 
mich wohl,” he cried; and many another 
has echoed the cry, as he has looked 
at the wide expanse of plain, the va- 
ried trees, and felt the sweet influence 
of those silent hills. But as the eye 
travels over the varied scenery it rests 
upon symbols of the passion and pa- 
thos of human life. To right and left, 
upon proud spurs of the mountain 
range, are to be seen castles, some in 
ruins, the eloquent witnesses of the 
struggles of the past and the neglect 
of the present—of the rise and fall of 
once famous families. 

Close at hand, within a mile of Fried- 
richshof, is the village of Kronberg, 
dominated by the picturesque castle 
and keep. The story of the Lords of 
Kronberg' gives a touch of historic 
interest to the beauty of the place, and 
accentuates the happy accident or the 
appropriate choice which led the Em- 
press Frederick to select this neighbor- 
hood as her home. In the fifteenth 
century, Anna von Kronberg (Hartmut) 
was the representative of a family 
which had exercised seignorial rights in 
Kkronberg, and in after generations she 
was looked back upon as the venerable 
Stammmutter of the house. Her por- 
trait is still to be seen in the Castle 
Chapel. In the days of the Reforma- 
tion the Kronbergs identified them- 
selves with the new movement; and 
the Lord of Kronberg was a valued 
and esteemed friend of Martin Luther, 
one, as Luther said of him, “whose 
words spring from the depth and fire 
of the heart and prove that not, as in 
the case of many, does the word of 
Christ merely hover on the tongue and 
ears but dwells earnestly and thorough- 


1 “Die von Kronberg und ihr Herrensitz.””’ By 
L. F. von Ompteda. Frankfort, 1899. 
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ly grounded in the heart.” Von Hart- 
rmuut gave practical evidence of his de- 
votion, for, when the edict was issued 
which condemned Luther, he resigned 
the office which he held under the Em- 
peror and the two hundred gulden of 
income attached to it, unwilling to 
serve him any longer. The Kronberg 
family and their whole neighborhood 
suffered much in _ those _ troublous 
times, and later in the Thirty Years’ 
War. The population was decimated; 
the fortunes of the ruling house were 
wasted by war and persecution; the 
castle was neglected and fell into de- 
cay; the little chapel became a ruin; 
and we know that from the beginning 
of the eighteenth century onwards 
the village and neighborhood sank into 
insignificance. It was a spot only vis- 
ited by the casual tourist, who, like 
Goethe, looked with wonder on the 
picturesque ruins and with pleasure 
upon the changeless hills. 

At length, under the inspiring aus- 
pices of the Empress Frederick, the 
time of renovation came. The build- 
ing of Friedrichshof and the keen in- 
terest which the Empress took in the 
surrounding country combined to re- 
vive the life and prosperity of the 
place. Everything which could con- 
tribute to its well-being awakened her 
sympathy. She saw and regretted the 
sad ruin of the ancient castle, the me- 
morial of glorious days. She greatly 
wished to obtain possession of it that 
she might save it from further decay. 
Difficulties stood in the way. There 
were legal impediments owing to the 
contradictory claims of proprietorship. 
The present Emperor William knew 
and approved his mother’s wish. His 
quick eye appreciated the picturesque 
and historic interest of the castle. His 
vigorous intervention swept away the 
unexpected and incomprehensible offi- 
cial difficulties, and at the end of the 
year 1891 he presented the property as 
a Christmas gift to his mother. In 
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thus coming into the Empress Freder- 
ick’s possession the old castle was re- 
stored, in a sense, to its lawful owner; 
it became the property of one who, 
through her own and her husband’s 
family, belonged to Von Kronberg lin- 
eage. For both the Emperor Freder- 
ick and his wife could trace their de- 
scent, he through the Von Braunsch- 
weig-Wolfenbiittel, the Von Braunsch- 
weig-Blankenburg and the Von Oettin- 
gen, and she through the Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and Von Erbachs, back to 
Georg UI Von Erbach, who was the 
fifth in direct descent from the old 
Stammmutter, Anna Von Kronberg 
(Hartmut), the ancestress of eight 
reigning families. 

The affectionate interest which the 
Empress took in this home of her an- 
cestors was displayed in many ways. 
She manifested the same_ spirit of 
thoughtful kindliness in her quiet life 
at Kronberg as in the world’s eye at 
serlin. In the little village which she 
made her home she identified herself 
by sympathy and practical benevo- 
lence with all who were in need, sick- 
ness or suffering; she cared for the 
health, comfort and welfare of those 
who were at her door; she provided 
useful institutions, and when possible 
she made them beautiful. Her little 
hospital there was a model in its way; 
skilled nurses cared for the sick; not 
only was medical aid at hand, but the 
healing influence of sun and air was 
provided, and the patients could re- 
fresh their tired eyes with the pros- 
pect of the bright and broadening plain 
within the tender shelter of the en- 
circling hills. She took care that the 
children should have the best and full- 
est opportunities of education; she ren- 
ovated the old Protestant church at 
Kronberg; she helped in the erection of 
the Roman Catholic church at Hom- 
burg; she restored the old castle with 
generous hand and with a careful rev- 
erence for ancient precedent and his- 
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toric memories; and her care would, if 
her life had been spared, have been 
extended to the little chapel of the 
castle. This wide, practical and sym- 
pathetic interest in things and people 
brought her its own reward. 

Englishmen and Germans are alike 
in their passionate attachment to home. 
The domestic instinct in both peoples 
is strong, and is, we believe, a source 
of national strength. It is therefore 
a matter not merely for sentimental 
regret but for serious misgiving when 
we perceive the decay of domesticity 
umongst us. There are grave reasons 
for believing that the love of novel 
pleasures has superseded the capacity 
for real home joy which was once both 
a steadying and inspiring influence in 
English life. What was once a delight 
and a pride has become a burden which, 
if borne at all, is borne with ill-con- 
cealed regret and intermittent irrita- 
bility. Far otherwise was it with the 
Empress, in whom the domestic spirit 
was strong. Home was to her an en- 
chanting word. It conjured up vis- 
ions of that glad, pure home in which 
she had been reared—the home of the 
blameless Queen and the self-repressing 
Frince, who seemed to Tennyson scarce 
“other than his own ideal knight.” She 
never forgot the wise counsels of her 
venerated father. For her mother she 
cherished a tender affection, mingled 
with a most winsome reverence. It 
was a real agony to her that she could 
not travel to England in those sad days 
of last January. “To think that I 
could not be with her,” was her cry. 
To her brothers and sisters she was 
attached with a constant and unfailing 
affection. In her early days she was 
“the kindest of sisters;” later, she was 
“the wisest friend,” besides “the most 
tender, loving sister.”” The memories 
of her home were an inalienable in- 
heritance. 

The traditions in which the Empress 
Frederick and her husband had been 
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brought up were of a purer and better 
sort than is fashionable to-day. As 
u consequence they reaped the harvest 
of home joy, of mutual love and un- 
failing confidence. It is true that even 
in this sacred shelter the Crown Prince 
and Princess did not escape misrepre- 
sentation. There was a time when 
evil tongues dared to say of such a 
home as theirs that it was marred by 
domestic discord. These rumors, care- 
lessly or maliciously repeated, caused 
them deep personal pain. 


“TI had good reason to know this,” 
writes one who knew them well, “as 
once, after spending an evening with 
the Princess in Paris in 1867, the 
Prince took me on one side and... 
said, ‘Go back and tell them in Eng- 
land how you have seen us this even- 
ing,’ alluding to the easy, affectionate 
terms on which they were and which 
I had witnessed in her boudoir, where 
their chief conversation had been about 
the dispositions and characters of their 
children.” 


| 
It is needless to do more than refer 


to these rumors. No reasonable being 
believed them then; no one at all be- 
lieves them now. We know well that 
from the day the white heather was 
gathered on Craig-na-ban till the day 
on which the Emperor breathed his 
last, still holding close to his breast 
the hand of his wife, the strong and 
deepening attachment knew no break, 
no distrust. From the time when she 
began to reflect, she realized how 
large a place simple and genuine love 
played in human happiness. “She 
would like best to be loved for her 
own sake, as dear mamma is,” “She 
would never marry except for love.” 
In her marriage she had her wish. “It 
is not politics, it is not ambition,” said 
the young Prince; “it is love.’ The 
ebservant eye of that wise and affec- 
tionate Prince, her father, endorsed 
this. “The Prince,” so wrote the 
Prince Consort—“the Prince is really 
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in love, and the little lady does her 
best to please him.” When the home 
had been formed, the settling down 
into domestic quietness did not, with 
the loss of novelty, weaken their affec- 
tion. After more than a decade of 
married life, the Crown Prince, during 
his visit to the East, collects flowers 
from the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
to take home to his wife. To spare her 
the pain of parting he rides away like 
a knight of old to the battlefields of 
Weissenburg and Worth without bid- 
ding his wife farewell. So strong is 
her love that she wishes in all things 
to have his confidence; she only re- 
sents Freemasonry becauses it pos- 
sesses secrets which a man may not 
tell his wife. So free were they from 
domestic discord, that the very 
strength of their attachment was an 
annoyance to political opponents. He 
was the ever chivalrous and magnani- 
mous man, whose heart was in his 
home, and who yet, in the midst of 
free and affectionate intercourse, never 
lost sight of those ideals of courtesy 
which were natural to him. Danger 
and anxiety, difficulty and the strife 
of tongues, the perils of war and be- 
reavements at home, drew these loyal 
hearts closer to one another, till that 
day when the broken-hearted wife cried 
to the cold form of her husband—“Fritz, 
Fritz, this is the first time you have 
ever given me pain.” 

Their home life throughout was one 
of increasingly affectionate intercourse; 
and in that home the Empress Fred- 
erick exerted an influence which was 
due alike to her intellectual capacity 
and to her simpleness of heart. “She 
had the brain of a philosopher and the 
heart of a child,” was the exclamation 
of one who knew and loved her well. 
The words were well chosen. The 
Empress Frederick was not a philoso- 
pher; she had not, we imagine, thought 
out any clear or well-defined scheme of 
the Universe, or adopted and elabo- 
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rated the conclusions of any school. 
We doubt whether, in the strict sense 
of the word, she had followed out 
earefully the evolution of philosophical 
thought, say, from Kant or Hegel to 
T. H. Green; but nevertheless there is 
a sense in which it is true to say that 
she had the brain of a philosopher. She 
had read, and, whatis more rare, she 
had thought. She had intelligently co-or- 
dinated her reading, and she possessed 
a mind which quickly and clearly ap- 
prehended the core of a question. 
Hers was not a mind of that feminine 
order which is allured by side-issues 
or diverted by preferences. She could 
discuss, and keep to the point. In 
other words, she exchanged ideas. She 
never wearied you with the irrelevant 
discursiveness which shallow ostenta- 
tion loves, and which helpless unintelli- 
gence unwittingly inflicts. Her wide 
reading made her quick to follow the 
track of an allusion, and to anticipate 
the suggested quotation. Elaborate 
explanations were not needful to her. 
She went unerringly to the central 
thought. It is well to remember this, 
as it bears upon a matter we shall al- 
lude to later, viz., her religious position. 
It is enough here to note that her 
quality of mind was that which regard- 
ed the thought as more than the form 
in which it was presented—not that she 
did not appreciate beautiful and fitting 
forms of expression, but that she could 
recognize truth and rejoice in worthy 
thoughts, whether meanly or magnifi- 
cently apparelled. 

But if she had the brain of a philoso- 
pher, she had the heart of a child. She 
had not been schooled in a home where 
it was needful that natural feelings 
should be carefully concealed; no jeal- 
ous eyes watched her, eager for op- 
portunities of misinterpretation; she 
needed not to set a vigilant non-com- 
mittal expression upon her tell-tale 
eyes. Under the affectionate care of 
a father and mother to whom what 
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was simple and natural was best, and 
in that English atmosphere which ab- 
hors suspicion and views concealment 
with distrust, she grew up, accustomed 
to speak frankly, to admire without 
pretence, to disdain artificiality and to 
trust to natural feeling. Was it to be 
wondered at that a heart which had 
developed in such surroundings should 
earry its childlike simplicity with it 
to the last? This temperament brought 
to her both strength and weakness. 
It brought her weakness; for, in the 
difficult days when she came into con- 
flict with those who had learned in 
bitter experience the need of watching 
against any self-betrayal in feature or 
in speech, her eloquent face and her 
habit of frank expression put her 
at a disadvantage. But what was 
weakness to her at such time was 
strength to her in the general inter- 
course of life. People might differ 
from her, they might disapprove of her 
liberalism in politics or in theology, but 
they could not deny the charm of a 
woman who, though royal in blood and 
station, preferred the interchange of 
intelligent conversation to dignified 
dulness, and whose brightness, vivac- 
ity and naturalness thawed the offi- 
cial ice and liberated the warm cur- 
rents of human interests. Thus there 
were drawn to her side men of culture 
and of thought; the artist, the philoso- 
pher, the theologian, the poet felt that 
they were appreciated for their own 
sake. Her absolute sincerity and 
ready sympathy enlisted the affection 
alike of bourgeois and peasant. The 
man who, more than all others, was 
opposed to her on political grounds ad- 
mitted her ability and her attractive- 
ness. “She is one of the cleverest 
women I have met,” said Bismarck; 
but we think that it was not merely 
her cleverness which won the admira- 
tion of the stern old statesman. Em- 
pire-maker though Bismarck was, and, 
as such, driven to expedients which 
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success alone could justify, he had a 
large fund of simple, natural affection, 
and he could admire the straightfor- 
ward simplicity of heart and character 
which could confer brightness on the 
home, though they might be inconven- 
ient in politics. 

The Empress Frederick possessed 
exceptional intellectual gifts. In any 
walk of life she would have shown her- 
self a remarkable woman. In her 
young days she impressed people as a 
“charming and unusually gifted child.” 
The promise of her childhood did not 
forsake her. She startled Professor 
Schellbach when he was presented to 
her in 1858 by the first words she ad- 
dressed to him. “I love mathematics, 
physics and chemistry.” Herr Von 
Saucken-Tarputschen wrote of her in 
1863, when she visited East Prussia: 
“Every one was pleased with the 
Crown Princess. She possesses a mind 
of her own” (“Poschinger,” p. 162). 
Gustav zu Putlitz, the dramatic writer, 
said in 1864: “The Crown Princess is 
marvellously well read; she has literal- 
ly read everything and knows every- 
thing, more or less, by heart. This 
young Princess has more than average 
gifts, and, besides, is more cultured 
than any woman I know of her age” 
(ib. p. 201). Renan, in 1869, after dis- 
cussing with her questions of philoso- 
phy, metaphysics and literature, pro- 
nounced her to be “a very remarkable 
woman.” 

One marked characteristic of her 
ability its versatility. Nothing 
came amiss to her. She loved ethics, 
and talked with lively interest upon 
economic and philosophical questions. 
She delighted in art, and would ransack 
the shops of places which she visited 
—in Germany, Italy and England—for 
things rare and beautiful. She under- 
stood, moreover, the value of the things 
which she admired. She was no hap- 
hazard and wasteful collector. She 
was a true connoisseur. The trades- 
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man who presumed upon her rank to 
usk an exorbitant price soon found that 
she knew the business she had in hand. 
She had a happy gift in painting. She 
was not deficient in imagination. She 
showed the author whose opinion of her 
powers we have just quoted a draw- 
ing (or a print of it) which she executed 
as a memorial of the victories at Diip- 
pel. It represented four soldiers, each 
setting forth a different stage of the 
battle; one before the attack at dawn; 
the second, when the standard was: 
raised aloft at noon; the third, the 
wounded soldier, in the afternoon, lis- 
tening to the anthem of praise, “Now, 
thank we all our God;” the fourth 
showed the evening scene, the victor, 
laurel crowned, standing sorrowful by 
an open grave. In execution she pos- 
sessed the true artist touch. Her has- 
tily worked water-color drawings were 
never careless, still less were they stiff 
and awkward; they showed that happy 
freedom and that unerringly correct 
instinct which gives the telling strokes 
—and no more—that are needed to pro- 
duce a picture. 

The intellectual ability which could 
thus appreciate and aim at producing 
broad general effects was allied with 
a careful mastery of details. This 
showed itself in every work that she 
undertook. When she devoted herself 
to the welfare of the soldiers in 1870, 
she exhibited more than a sentimental 
interest in the sick and wounded; for 
she had studied and mastered the con- 
ditions needful to secure their comfort. 
She loved to possess exact information. 
One illustration of this quality of her 
mind occurs to us. We cite it more 
readily because it is characteristic of 
the two illustrious personages involved 
~—the Empress Frederick and Thomas 
Carlyle. “There is one matter,” said 
the Empress to Mr. Carlyle, “which 
will interest you. You say in your life 
of Frederick the Great that he was 
about the middle height. Now we have 
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his gloves, his boots and his uniform, 
and from accurate measurement of 
these it appears that he was a small 
man—about my own height.” “He was 
about middle height,” was Carlyle’s 
impatient answer. The opinionated 
obstinacy which declined to be set 
right did not commend itself to the 
Empress’s mind. Her natural energy 
showed itself in the unflagging culti- 
vation of her powers of memory and 
thought. Visitors would find her spin- 
ning and at the same time recalling 
passages from her favorite writers. 

To recall the noble thoughts which 
have been expressed in poetical words 
was a joy she shared with all cultured 
minds. She knew by heart large por- 
tions of Shakespeare, Goethe and By- 
ron, of the Divina Commedia and the 
Idylls of the King. All kinds of books 
appealed to her. She had a ready ap- 
preciation of new as well as old. She 
would discuss a recent novel as readily 
as an ancient writer. She took a keen 
interest in the libraries she had begun 
to form at Friedrichshof. The beauti- 
tul room had been carefully construct- 
ed; the cases that were not yet filled 
were being slowly supplied with well- 
chosen and judiciously grouped books. 
The range of her reading was illustrat- 
ed by the volumes which were to be 
found there. Works illustrative of 
the development of art were plentiful; 
local histories and biographies found 
a place; the shelves devoted to Italian 
literature and to the Renaissance pe- 
riod were well filled; books theological 
and philosophical were abundant; and 
the standard literature of England and 
Germany was well represented. She 
welcomed with eager joy any worthy 
addition to the library which she 
hoped to make worthy of her 
house and of her tastes. Her 
delight in literature added to the 
pleasure she derived from her travels. 
She writes from Italy, to her always 
a land of delight, delineating the beau- 
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tiful scenery near Ala and the magnifi- 
cent ruins of Castelbarco; and she finds 
additional interest in visiting a place 
where Dante had stayed. 

She possessed in high degree the ca- 
pacity for enjoying life in all its as- 
pects, and the fair earth in all hues 
and forms. She could delight in new 
scenes, in cities of ancient and historic 
splendor; her artist eye could find pleas- 
ure in majestic mountain scenery, and 
in the more restful outlines of some 
simpler landscape; and yet with an 
ever-increasing joy she could return to 
the beauties of Kronberg, and write 
rejoicingly that though the spring 
(1895) was late, and “the oaks and 
Spanish chestnuts were quite bare, and 
also the limes,” yet “maple trees, beech, 
birch and larch are lovely in their ten- 
der green, and the cherry-blossom is 
out.” We can feel the tragedy that 
she, to whom this rich power of joy 
was given, lived a life in which the 
glad and beautiful things she loved 
were withdrawn just after her hand 
had seemed to grasp them. Her love 
of nature indeed appeared to strength- 
en as life drew to its close. In those 
long, weary months of painful wasting, 
she found solace from her pain and a 
moment’s respite from hideous fore- 
boding among the flowers of her garden 
and on the roads which climbed 
through pleasant woods to the shoul- 
ders of the hills that surrounded her 
home. 

It was indeed a pathetic sight to see 
her in her bath-chair moving in the 
grounds and gardens of Friedrichshof, 
glancing at the trees with looks of 
love, or halting for a moment and call- 
ing attention to some blaze of color 
which shone from fruit-tree, bush or 
flower-bed beneath the cloudless sky; 
or in some longer excursion, when a 
good day enabled her to drive farther 
afield in her little oak-colored phaeton 
with its simple gray cushions, to see 
the wistful look which came over her 
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as the carriage climbed the mountain 
road and her eye rested on greensward, 
on fresh-foliaged trees, on pines with 
the tender green of spring telling the 
tale of renewed life, on oaks stretching 
their generous arms over road and 
mead6w, or on some modest flowers 
which made glints of blue amid the 
green. Then she would challenge the 
admiration of her guests as she said, 
“This is my favorite drive;” and the 
little carriage bearing its burden of 
suffering would make its way along 
a pleasant road, flanked on one side by 
rock and tree, but commanding on the 
other a view of the wide, undulating 
plain, stretching away till it reached 
the spot where the smoke of Frankfort 
hung as a faint veil over her daugh- 
ter’s home. Who that has seen her on 
such occasions can forget the mingled 
gladness and wistfulness of her gaze 
as of one who had loved God’s beauti- 
ful world always and must love it to 
the end! Who can wonder that she 
should have spoken of Friedrichshof 
as her Pisgah, whence she could look 
upon beautiful scenes whose possession 
was denied her? Who can blame her 
if she felt regret as her eyes bade adieu 
to what had become to her inexpressi- 
bly dear? There were some in Ger- 
many who thought that for her position 
she was too English; but those who 
have seen her as she looked her last 
upon Kronberg and its pleasant scenery 
will realize how truly she had made 
this fair spot of German soil her home. 

We are reluctant to touch on the re- 
ligious belief of the Empress Frederick. 
There is a tendency among us to treat 
nothing as sacred, and to submit to the 
inspection of ignorant curiosity the 
analysis of the deepest and most aw- 
ful convictions of the soul. We hesi- 
tate to violate the sanctity of the inner 
life of any; but, on the other hand, so 
many misstatements and misunder- 
standings have passed current that we 
ean hardly put aside the question of 





the religious position of the late Em- 
press without a word. 

It should not be forgotten that the 
early years of the Empress Frederick, 
the years when her intellectual powers 
were ripening, coincided with a period 
of marked and vigorous investigation 
of things sacred. “Essays and Re- 
views” appeared in 1860; Colenso’s 
work on the Pentateuch in 1862; Re- 
nan’s “Vie de Jésus” in 1863; Strauss’s 
shorter “Leben Jesu” in 1864; and 
“Ecce Homo” in 1866. It is difficult 
for us who have passed into calmer 
times to realize the effect of these 
works upon the thought of their age, 
but we forget our widened horizon and 
eur greater knowledge. There were 
giants in those days, even though, in 
the eyes of the increased stature, they 
do not seem gigantic. The attack 
which Strauss made upon the credibil- 
ity of the Gospel story is now seen to 
have failed in its main contention. No 
scholar of to-day would for a moment 
adopt his position or imitate his strate- 
gy. The most recent, and one of the 
ablest, of liberal thinkers’ in 
Germany has pronounced the ver- 
dict of historical experts upon 
the method of Strauss when he 
says: “Sixty years ago David Fried- 
rich Strauss thought he had almost en- 
tirely destroyed the historical credibil- 
ity, not only of the fourth, but also of 
the first three Gospels as well. The 
historical criticism of two generations 
has succeeded in restoring that credi- 
bility in its main outlines.’”’ No doubt 
we have modified our views about the 
value of verbal accuracy and the sig- 
nificance which we attach to the idea 
of credibility; but with more scientific 
methods put into our hands we have 
clearer ideas what to expect, and we 
are less uneasy about the attacks that 
may be made. We know better what 
to value and what we can afford to 
part with. We know what we have 
gained as well as what we have lost, 

















and we are sure that what we have 
gained cannot well be taken from us. 
We know where we are secure from 
attack, and where attack has ended in 
disaster to the assailant. For instance, 
the very existence of miraculous events 
in any narrative was thought by 
Strauss to damage the credibility of 
the whole story, and on the strength of 
this theory the Gospels were discred- 
ited; but 

historical science in this last generation 
has taken a great step in advance by 
learning to pass a more intelligent and 
benevolent judgment on those narra- 
tives; and accordingly even reports of 
the marvellous can now be counted 
among the materials of history and 
turned to good account. (Harnack, 
“What is Christianity?’ translated by 
Saunders, p. 24.) 


We have not space to follow out this 
question, nor is it our duty to do so; 
but a due appreciation of the change 
that has taken place in the last forty 
years is necessary to any one who 
would estimate rightly the intellectual 
trials of those whose minds were wak- 
ing up to the thoughts and methods 
which were influencing the theological 
and religious world forty years ago. 

The Empress Frederick was married 
in 1858, and she moved into Germany 
when the Tiibingen school led the ad- 
vance of thought, and when Strauss 
was accepted as a prophet. She pos- 
sessed a singularly candid and active 
mind. By birth and intellectual con- 
stitution she could not stifle her judg- 
ment, and she was obliged to confess 
that the intellectual force and scholar- 
ship belonged to the advanced‘ think- 
ers; the orthodox were poorly equipped 
for the conflict; and their weapons 
were too often the weapons of abuse 
and misrepresentation of their oppo- 
nents. Wails over the frightful infi- 
delity which had invaded Christendom 
were more frequent than steady and 
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well-considered arguments. The relig- 
ious world had lost its presence of 


mind. There were men of calm judg- 
ment who scorned the falsehood of 
extremes; but in times of extremes the 
voices of the moderate count for little. 
Into such a world of wordy strife the 
newly-married Princess was _intro- 
duced. All her intellectual instincts 
were drawn to the side of those who 
seemed to be seeking truth fearlessly, 
while her sympathy was alienated by 
the spirit of flattery which marked too 
often the ministrations of the orthodox. 
Moreover, much of the prevalent relig- 
ion was mere shibboleth; the formula 
must be spoken, and if spoken, all was 
well; the need of a life-pervading faith 
was too often lost sight of. We have 
a glimpse of the feelings which the 
condition of current religious thought 
and conduct evoked in the words ut- 
tered by the Prince Regent (afterwards 
the Emperor William) in 1858. 


We cannot deny that an orthodoxy 
has arisen in the Evangelical Church 
which is not consistent with its funda- 
mental views, in consequence of which 
it has dissemblers amongst its follow- 
ers. All hypocrisy—in fact, all Church 
matters which are employed as a 
means to egoistic ends—must be ex- 
posed wherever it is possible. True re- 
ligion is manifested in the whole con- 
duct of a human being; this must ever 
be kept in view, and _ distinguished 
from outward appearances and display. 
(“Poschinger,” p. 115.) 


It is needful to bear in mind these 
conditions of religious ferment. It 
was a time of intellectual activity. Men 
began to realize the _ significance 
of the application of a more scientific 
criticism to the facts of history. They 
saw that in many quarters religious 
belief had stiffened into a conventional 
orthodoxy, the ready tool of a blind 
conservatism. The Empress Frederick 
intellectually courageous and 
She could not ignore what 
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was going on in the world of thought. 
She refused to accept banishment from 
the arena of investigation and inquiry. 
Spirits like hers have to pay the pen- 
alty of their intellectual honesty. There 
were many such between 1860 and 
1870 whose position involved anguish 
of heart, who were sometimes doomed 
to be silent for sheer honesty’s sake, 
and who at other times endured the 
suspicion of unbelief because they re- 
buked teaching which appeared to them 
to be the caricature or travesty of 
truth. But darkness does not last for- 
ever; and there is a thick darkness in 
which God may be felt. Certain it is 
that the Empress Frederick: emerged 
from this cloudy period with surer con- 
victions of the greatness of Him who 
rules over all; but the heightened sense 
of the greatness of the Supreme Power 
who fulfils Himself in many ways is 
accompanied by a hesitation to accept 
conventional definitions. They may 
even seem to be profane. How can the 
human mind grasp even the skirts of 
the Infinite? How small a part of 
Him, said the Patriarch, how small 
a part of Him is heard! There is the 
agnosticism which exalts, as well as 
the agnosticism which denies, the Di- 
vine. In it there is concealed the faith 
of a robust and vigorous soul. 

But our deepest religious convictions 
are not the product of speculation and 
discussion; they are born of experience; 
and truths which cannot survive the 
strange vicissitudes of life are con- 
victed of emptiness. In the life of the 
Empress the trials of the intellect were 
succeeded by the trials of the heart. 
In 1866 came, hand in hand, bereave- 
ment and anxious weeks of suspense. 
Prince Sigismund, “a beautiful boy,” 
the joy and pride of his parents, died; 
while the Crown Prince had girded on 
his sword to take part in the war with 
Austria. The war was short. A cam- 
paign of six weeks, marked by the 


bloody but triumphant field of Sadowa, 
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sufficed to drive out of the Germanic 
Federation the only power which could 
challenge the supremacy of Prussia. 
Four years later began that other and 
more terrible struggle which placed the 
Imperial Crown upon the brow of the 


King of Prussia. The top-stone was 
then placed upon the edifice which that 
master-builder Bismarck had so long 
labored to erect. In the throes of these 
titanic conflicts the minds of Germans 
were absorbed by the practical de- 
mands of a terrible reality. The ur- 
gency of the daily duties of sympathy 
and service was brought home by the 
vivid realities of the battlefield, and by 
ceaseless experience of bereavement. 
Death, too, which respects not the home 
of princes, drew aside the sheltering 
curtain of family affection, and claimed 
first one and then another. In 1878 
Princess Alice, Grand Duchess of 
Hesse, died on the anniversary of her 
father’s death. Three months later 
(March 27, 1879), the Crown Prince and 
Princess lost, by the death of Prince 
Waldemar, “a bright boy of much 
promise.” In 1884, the Duke of Al- 
bany, the much-loved brother, died. 
Sorer trials were to come.. The awful 
disease, inscrutable in origin and ter- 
rible in effects, the cruel malady 
which never fails to kill and which 
tortures before it slays, began its in- 
sidious work; and the shadow of a 
tragedy began to creep over the happy 
and hopeful home. 

The late Empress Frederick was 
called upon to meet those mental trials 
which are the penalty of active and 
inquisitive intellects; she was called 
upon to encounter in uncommon degree 
and in tragic guise those trials of the 
heart which are common to all, and 
finally to face in her own person the 
fiery trial of prolonged physical pain, 
No drop of bitterness was wanting in 
the cup placed in her hands: no kind 
of sorrow or suffering was spared her. 
The conflict of doubt, the ache of loss, 














the sudden snatching away of the joys 
and dignity of life, the bereavements, 
the isolation, the horror and agony of 
tormenting disease—all were hers. 
Through these strange and painful 
vicissitudes her grasp upon the reali- 
ties of life widened and strengthened. 
The principles of the Christian faith, 
which find such various expression in 
the creeds of the Churches, became 
deep and supreme realities to her; and 
even the ancient symbols of Christen- 
dom were to her venerable monuments 
of the piety of the past, striving to give 
expression to eternal truths. Let us 
hear her own words. 


When people are puzzled with Chris- 
tianity (or their acceptance of it), I 
am reminded of a discussion between 
an Englishman and an advanced radi- 
eal of the Continent (a politician). 
The latter said, “England will become 
a republic as time advances.” The 
Englishman answered, “I do not see 
why she should. We enjoy all the ad- 
vantages a republic could give us (and 
a few more), and none of its disadvan- 
tages.” Does not this conversation 
supply us with a fit comparison when 
one hears—The days of creeds are gone 
by, ete.? I say “No.” You can be a 
good Christian and a Philosopher and 
a Sage, etc. The eternal truths on 
which Christianity rests are true for- 
ever and for all; the forms they take 
are endless; their modes of expression 
vary. It is so living a thing that it will 
grow and expand and unfold its depths 
to those who know how to seek for 
them. To the thinking, the hoard of 
traditions, of legends and doctrines, 
which have gathered around it in the 
course of centuries remain precious and 
sacred, to be loved and venerated as 
garbs in which the vivifying, under- 
lying truths were clad, and beyond 
which many an eye has never been 
able to penetrate. It would be wrong 
and cruel and dangerous to disturb 
them; but meanwhile the number of 
men who soar above the earth-born 
smallness of outward things continues 
to increase, and the words in which 
they clothe their souls’ conception of 
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Christianity are valuable to mankind; 
they are in advance of the rest of 
human beings, and can be teachers and 
leaders by their goodness and their 


wisdom. So were the Prophets and 
the Apostles in their day, and so are 
all great writers, poets and thinkers. 
That the Church of England should 
now possess so many of these men is 
a blessing for the nation, and the best 
proof that the mission of the Church 
ou earth has not come to an end. 


Such were her thoughts in the sum- 
mer of 1884, and before the darkest 
shadows had begun to gather over her 
life. In 1887 the little cloud rose upon 
the horizon. During the previous au- 
tumn the Crown Prince took a drive 
at Monza with the King and Queen of 
Italy. The treacherous air of the 
Brianza brought on a severe cold, and 
the Crown Prince’s throat “never re- 
covered from the exposure.” In Janu- 
ary, 1887, he had a presentiment of 
the coming evil. His throat obstinate- 
ly refused to yield to treatment. “The 
future?” he said. “No, that belongs 
to my son; my time has passed away.” 
He felt the signs of final change. “I 
am an old man; I stand with one foot 
in the grave” (‘‘Poschinger’s Life,” p. 
434). In May it was surmised that the 
throat was the subject of a malignant 
growth. In June the Prince took part 
in the Jubilee festivities in England. 
The eyes of the enthusiastic crowds, 
which gave their first look to the Queen 
whom they loved, gave their second to 
the tall and stately figure, conspicu- 
ous in white uniform, of the man who 
bore himself so _ self-forgetfully, al- 
though the hand of death was already 
upon him. A few months later there 
was a gleam of hope. On Sep- 
tember 28 the Crown Prince reported 
that “his convalescence was in full 
swing.” In November the fatal ver- 
dict was given. “Is it really cancer?” 
the Crown Prince asked. When he 
heard that the case was hopeless, he 
paused for a few moments, and then 
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began a conversation on other matters. 
The sublime self-repression which had 
been his habit stood him in good stead 
now. His calmness did not desert 
him. 

In March, 1888, the Emperor William 
died, and the Crown Prince succeeded 
to the duties and responsibilities of 
Empire. No Prince ever ascended a 
throne under such strange and tragic 
circumstances. He took the reigns of 
power, knowing and recognizing that 
death was seated by his side. With 
the full knowledge of the tragedy 
which awaited her, the Empress 
wrote :— 

‘ 

There is a_ silver lining in every 
cloud; and the kind interest showed 
from far and near, the earnest sym- 
pathy, has touched the Emperor 
and me very deeply, and we are 
full of gratitude which I would fain 
express in better chosen words. Cer- 
tainly we cannot unriddle the mys- 
tery of pain and sorrow, nor of any of 
the mysteries of which our fate is 
made up, and which surround us from 
the cradle to the grave! Still we can 
eatch the gleams of the Heavenly Love 
and be grateful for the brightness. We 
can rejoice that the spring of pity, 
compassion and of kindly, brotherly 
feeling between human beings is not 
dried up in men’s hearts, and we can 
bless Him who implanted these feel- 
ings in our frail natures so full of 
contradiction and imperfection. 


This was written on the last day of 
March, 1888. The reign which had 
just begun did not last a hundred days. 
In these days of trial the Empress was 
eonstantly at the Emperor’s side. She 
acted the part, so difficult and so open 
to misconstruction, of protector to the 


2 With reference to a statement often made at 
the time, to the effect that the Crown Prince, in 
his existing condition, was not legally entitled 
to succeed, it may be well to quote the follow- 
ing:— 

“The report which emanated from England, 
that the Crown Prince on returning from Ems 
had renounced his right of succession to the 





She was the breakwater be- 


invalid. 
tween him and the tide of business and 
the fretting waves of minor worries. 
Yet she incurred no blame; she turned 
aside the edge of all suspicion; she shel- 
tered the Emperor without betraying 
his duty or belittling his dignity. Her 
happy tact and capacity facilitated the 
transaction of affairs of State without 
undue interference or the lowering of 
her husband’s prestige. She was the 
nursing wife, but she was also the Em- 
press, who recognized the claims of 
public business, and who sought to 
make the position easy to the Emperor, 
as well as to the Emperor’s responsible 
Ministers. Here again we may quote 
Prince Bismarck:— 


At the time of his (the Emperor 
Frederick’s) government I was always 
on the best of terms with the Emperor 
Frederick and his consort, the Empress 
Victoria. Any differences of opinion 
between us were discussed with Their 
Majesties in the most friendly way. 
The Empress Victoria is, moreover, very 
clever and decided. When I appeared 
with some business for her imperial 
consort, she frequently entered the sick 
room before me to prepare him and 
gain him over for my project. (p. 450.) 


Thus in nursing, in acting as friend 
of the State and of the home, the weary 
days—so slow and yet so swift—passed, 
and the shadow deepened from week 
to week. ‘The end came in June. The 
Emperor was conscious to the end, and 
kept his wife’s hand within his clasp 
to the last. 

With his death the dream of large 
and worthy work on a_ great stage 
passed away. It was not a husband 
only that the Empress lost, it was a 


throne in favor of his son, is characterized as 
absolutely false by Prince Bismarck in his 
‘Reminiscences.’ The fable that an incurable 
disease was a bar to succession, he declared, had 
not the slightest foundation either in the statutes 
of the House of Hohenzollern or in the Prussian: 
constitution.’’ (‘‘Poschinger,’’ p. 435.) 




















throne; and, even more, it was the 
sphere of noble and responsible activi- 
ties—the opportunity of playing her 
part in the great world for which her 
gifts and her training had fitted her. 
‘Yo imagine that such a tragedy in- 
volved no disappointment and brought 
no regrets would be absurd; but few 
could have borne the bereavement 
ore unselfishly or the disappointment 
Her telegram to the 
Kkmpress Augusta shows how her 
thoughts for another raised her above 
“She who was 


more bravely. 


the egotism of sorrow. 
se proud and happy to be the wife of 
your only son mourns with you, poor 
mother. No mother ever had such a 
Be strong and proud in your 
grief. Even this morning he sent you 
u greeting.” Self-forgetful as she was, 
the blow was a heavy one, and left her 
dazed, paralyzed and robbed of her 
wonted energy; but, characteristically, 
she realized that it was not right to 
succumb to the paralyzing influence of 
sorrow. “I am _ very anxious,” she 
wrote in February, 1889, “to do my 
duty, so I hope the energy will return 
to enable me to do so.” Her hope was 
fulfilled. She triumphed over the temp- 
tation to abandon herself to sorrow; 
she escaped the egotism of grief, for in 
the midst of her grievous trouble the 
remembrance of the shadows which 
darkened other lives rose before her 
at the bidding of the trained sympathy 
of her heart. “It is wrong to com- 
plain,” she wrote, “it is wrong to com- 
plain of one’s own lot when there is so 
much suffering and sorrow in the world 
und so many noble examples of how to 
bear them.” (February 24th, 1889.) The 
same spirit makes her say later (Janu- 
ary, 1893):— 


son. 


Thirty-five years ago, on 25th of 
January, I left my beloved home to 
helong to the kindest and best of hus- 
bands. On this 25th of January, my 
last daughter and companion leaves 
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me, and I remain a lonely widow. But, 
she adds, there is so much to be truly 
thankful for, and I rejoice in the joy 
of others so truly. 


Two daughters of the Queen, both 
widowed, gave, on one notable occa- 
sion, a conspicuous example of this 
power to joy in the joy of others. The 
Diamond Jubilee is still in our mem- 
It was the last great outburst 
of national and imperial loyalty which 
greeted the ears of our late much-loved 
Queen. As we watched tue procession 
which defiled, splendid and various, 
through the London streets, we felt 
our hearts suddenly smitten with the 
impulse of tears, for there, amid the 
dazzling colors and pompous circum- 
stances of deep and exuberant joy, ap- 
peared two lonely women who had laid 
aside, for that day, the heaviest dra- 
pery of their sorrow, and who now, 
with a high courage worthy of their 
race, moved in the procession, forgetful 
of their own broken and bereaved lives, 
proudly rejoicing in their mother’s wel- 
come, and nobly sharing in the nation’s 
joy. Among the many brave soldiers 
and sailors, generals and veterans, who 
had fought for the Queen, there were 
not any braver than the Empress Fred- 
erick and the Princess Beatrice, who 
endured the agony and the joy of that 
day with self-forgetful and 
face. 


ories. 


smiling 


The weight of lonely, hidden grief 
often feels heaviest when all surround- 
ings are in such contrast. And yet the 
heart of man is so made that many 
feelings find room in it together; so 
gratitude and thankfulness mingle with 
memories so sad that they can never 
lese their bitterness; but it would in- 
deed be a shame to complain when 
there is so much cause for joy. 


Thus the Empress Frederick wrote in 
reference to the great ceremonial in 
which she “gladly and _ thankfully” 
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joined ‘with proud heart” as a “daugh- 
ter of our beloved Queen.” 


During her long and painful illness 
the Empress Frederick suffered much. 
However we may battle with pain, 
whatever skill and patience we may 
summon to mitigate human agony, the 
mystery of suffering will remain. The 
key may be put into our hand when 
we pass out of this world of shadows. 
Meanwhile, we know no better solution 
than that which Christianity supplies 
—that life is education, and the object 
of education is character. Understood 
thus, all classes of trial may work for 
good; or, to quote words’ which brought 
the Empress Frederick some comfort:— 


All are stairs 
Of the illimitable House of God. 
. And men as men 
Can reach no higher than the Son of 
God, 
The perfect Head and Pattern of Man- 
kind. 
The time is short, and this sufficeth us 
To live and die by; and in Him again 
We see the same first starry attribute, 
“Perfect through suffering,” our sal- 
vation’s seal, 
Set in the front of His humanity. 
For God has other words for other 
worlds, 
But for this world the word of God is 
Christ. 


Her simplicity and kindly thought- 
fulness remained to the last. When in 
a spasm of agony she uttered a cry 


* From Ugo Bassi’s sermon, in ‘‘The Disciples.’’ 
The Quarterly Review. 


and seized convulsively the nurse’s 
hand, she gently apologized, “I am so 
sorry; I am afraid [I hurt you.” The 
influence of such a bearing was inspir- 
ing. “I have only been with her for a 
week,” said the nurse, “but she has 
filled me with ‘higher ideals,’ and I 
am going back resolved to be a better 
nurse than ever.” As the Empress was 
passing away, a butterfly floated into 
the room, hovered awhile over the bed, 
and, when the last’ breath was 
breathed, spread its wings and flew 
forth into the free air again. The inci- 
dent seemed symbolic. 

The tragedy of her life may, by and 
by, obscure the memory of her abilities, 
ot the vigor of her mind, the width of 
her reading and her skill in various 
branches of art; but, if these should 
be forgotten, the memorials of her ac- 
tive benevolence will remain in the 
many philanthropic institutions asso- 
ciated with her name. But most of 
all will she be remembered as an he- 
roic-hearted woman who, endowed with 
singular capacity for enjoyment, was 
cnlled upon to suffer much; who, loving 
all beautiful things, was early forced 
te surrender them; who, fitted to shine 
in active life, was suddenly doomed to 
comparative inaction; who _ suffered 
with unfailing courage; who in mani- 
fold disappointments never lost cheer- 
fulness and hope; and who, in a life of 
singular vicissitudes, never checked 
her overflowing kindliness, and kept 
her simplicity of character unspoilt t 
the last. ° 
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DOWN THE DANUBE IN 


II. 


We spent a week in the quaint old 
town of Ulm, but our adventures there 
have properly no part in our journey 
down the river. Only, in passing, I 
must mention the courtesy of the 
Danube Rowing Club. Fritz Miller 
(who rowed at Henley in 1900 for the 
Diamond Sculls) is the leading spirit 
in a list of members who showed us 
all possible kindness. They housed 
and mended our canoe, varnished it 
afresh, and gave us better maps. The 
secret charms of picturesque Ulm un- 
known to the tourist were shown to 
us; and in the evenings we used to 
meet for music and supper in a quaint 
little club-room that hangs half of its 
Roman masonry over the rushing 
river. 

Here the navigation of the Danube 
(such as it is) is said to begin. The 
fierce current allows no boats or 
steamers, but immense barges (called 
Ulmer schachtel) laden with merchan- 
dise, are floated down the current to 
the Bavarian towns below. On arrival 
they are sold for lumber, the return 
journey being impossible. 

The Rowing Club takes out eights 
and fours. Rowing with all their 
might they move two miles an hour 
against the current; and it may well 
be imagined that, with this training, 
they are well nigh the first rowing 
club in Germany. 

There was a great deal of rain while 
we were in Ulm and we started again 
on a rapidly rising river, full of float- 
ing rubbish, and rushing at a pace that 
made it a pleasure merely to stand and 
watch it from the bank. The Bavari- 
an bank (UIm is on the frontier line of 

Zavaria and Wiirtemburg) displayed 
black sign-boards with the kilometers 
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marked in white. We timed our speed 
by one of Benson’s chronometers and 
found it to be over twelve miles an 
hour. It was like travelling over a 
smooth road behind fast horses. My 
note-book gives an average day, the 
day, for instance, we left Ulm. 


June 19th. The members of the Row- 
ing Club came down in force to see 
us off at eleven o’clock. Flags were 
flying in our honor, and we heard the 
men shouting gliickliche Reise as we shot 
the middle arch of the bridge on the 
waves of a rather nasty rapid. The 
bridge was lined with people, but we 
only faintly heard their cries for the 
thunder of the waves. This exceed- 
ingly rapid water makes awkward cur- 
rents as it swirls round the pillars of 
the big bridges. Behind the arches are 
always whirlpools, which twist you 
sideways and toss you from them with 
ridiculous ease. A wrong turn of the 
steering paddle and the canoe would 
be sucked in instead of thrown out, 
and then—! At a little distance below 
the bridge the eddies of the whirlpool 
from adjacent pillars meet in a series 
of crested waves. The only safe chan- 
nel lies exactly in the middle. The 
canoe. rises, slaps down again, all its 
length a-quiver; the first wave breaks 
under the bows and some of the water 
comes in, but before enough is shipped 
to be dangerous the frail craft rises 
again with a leap to the next wave. 
Then the race begins. The least wrong 
twist to left or right and the waves 
break sideways into the canoe and 
down she goes. It takes so little wa- 
ter to sink a laden canoe. 

To-day, for the first time, we heard 
the famous song of the Danube—fa- 
mous at least to us who had read of it 
in so many different accounts. It is 
a hissing, seething sound which rises 
everywhere from the river. You think 
steam must be escaping somewhere, 
or soda-water fizzing out from an im- 
mense syphon among the woods on the 
banks. It is said to be the friction 
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of the pebbles along the bed of the 
river, caused by the terrific speed of 
so great a body of water. Under the 
canoe it made a peculiar buzzing sound 
accompanied by a distinct vibration of 
the thin bass-wood on which we knelt. 


We swept through Bavaria much 
faster than we wished, but it was im- 
possible to go slowly. The river com- 
municated something of its. hurry to 
and in my mind _ the 
now presents itself some- 
the form of a_ series of 
brilliant cineomatographs. Delight- 
ful were our lunches at the quaint 
inns of remote villages—black bread, 
sausage and such beer!—Lauingen, a 
town of the sixteenth century, where 
the spokesman of the crowd said, “I 
Donau- 


ourselves, 
journey 
thing in 


suppose you’re both single;” 
worth, in a paradise of wild flowers, 
where the Lech tears in on the right 
with leaping waves; Neuberg, with a 
dangerous stone bridge and the worst 
rapids we had yet encountered. Then 
a long stretch where the swamps 
ceased and the woods began to change. 
Instead of endless willows we had 
pine, oak, sycamore, birch and poplar. 
The river was a mile wide with out- 
lets into lagoons, like Norfolk Broads, 
that ran parallel with us for miles and 
were probably empty mud flats at low 
water. Fishing-nets were hanging up 
to dry along the shore, and hay lay 
sunning itself on the narrow strips of 
the banks. We passed Ingolstadt, a 
military post, and then the river dipped 
down before us into blue hills and 
we came to Vohburg—destroyed by the 
Swiss in 1641, and now, apparently, 
nothing but a collection of quaint chim- 
neys and storks’ nests—and, soon after 
it, Eining, near Abusina, a Roman 
frontier station established fifteen 
years before our era. Trajau’s wall 


crossed the river near here and ex- 

tended north as far as Wiesbaden. 
Then the river 
precipitous limestone cliffs 


narrowed between 
and we 
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entered the gorge of Kehlheim, At 
its very mouth, between impregnable 
recks, lay the monastery of Welten- 
burg, the oldest in Bavaria. The river 
sweeping round a bend into the rocky 
jaws made landing difficult; but we ac- 
complished it, and entered the old 
courtyard through an iron gate with 
graceful stone pillars. There were 
everywhere the signs of neglect and 
decay. The monks’ quarters formed 
one side of the square and the church 
another; a third side was a wall of 
rock; the fourth was the river. It was 
secluded, peaceful beyond description, 


absolutely out of the world. The air 
was cool, the shadows deep.  Fruit- 


trees grew in the courtyard, and 
monks (there were only thirteen in all) 
in black gowns were piling up wood 
for the winter. A priest was intoning 
vespers in the church, which boasted a 


beautiful organ, marble altars and 
elaborate carving of the usual gilded 
sort. The sunshine filled the painted 


air. Outside over the neglected walls 
crept vines, and at the far end of the 
courtyard a wild covered 
with sweet-smelling blossoms, grew at 
the foot of crumbling stone steps that 
led under shady trees to a chapel 
perched on the cliffs. We toiled up 
in the heat and were rewarded by a 
glorious view; from above the monas- 
tery was shut in like a nest between 


rose-tree, 


river and cliffs. 

Later in the day we were driven by 
a violent thunderstorm to the first 
landing-place we could find. It was 
a few miles below Weltenburg in the 
very heart of the gorge. With sur- 
prising good fortune we found a cave 
leading deep into the mountain, and 
in less than ten minutes we were dry 
and snug before a fire burning cheer- 
fully for dinner. It was a strange 
camp—the storm howling outside and 
the firelight dancing down behind us 
into the interior of the cave, which 
was unnecessarily full of bats. 




















At Ratisbon, the Castra Regina of 
the Romans, we were solemnly warned 
not to attempt to pass under the 
bridge. “The whirlpools are savage,” 
they told us. “Of the seven arches of 
this six-hundred-year-old bridge, all 
but one are forbidden by the police.” 
Leaving the canoe half a mile above 
we landed and walked down the shore 
to examine. ‘“‘Boats have gone through,” 
said a pompous man on the bridge as 
he pointed out the worst places to us, 
“but even if they havegot under thearch 
they have always been sucked in there! 
He pointed to a white, seething circle 
of water. “You'll never get through 
that in your cockle-shell, and you'll be 
arrested even if you do.” 

“Arrested—how?” we asked. By way 
of answer he raised his eyebrows and 
held up a fat hand in eloquent warning. 
However, we carefully selected our 
channel from the bridge, and twenty 
minutes later were coming down 
stream towards the arches as cautious- 
ly as our speed would permit. People 
ran along the shore waving their hats 
and shouting to us to stop. The bridge 
in front was black with the crowd 
waiting to see the verriickte Englinder 
upset. We reached the arch and 
recognized our channel. The water 
dropped suddenly in front of us and 
the canoe dipped her nose with it. We 
were off. The. bank and the shouting 
people flew past us in a black streak. 
I was just able to recognize one man, 
our pompous friend, standing below 
the bridge shading his eyes with his 
hand, evidently determined to get the 
best view possible. The roar of voices 
dwindled behind us into a murmur and 
a minute later we were out of sight; 
Rastisbon, bridge, whirlpools and 
townsfolk were things of the past. We 
were not arrested, but perhaps the 
police are still trying to catch us. 

After this came a dull spell as we 
cressed the great wheat-plain of Ba- 
varia, winding for two days with many 
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curves and little current. Every 
morning here the workers in the fields 
woke us early, and praised the boat, 
and asked us the usual questions, and 
told us the usual falsehoods about the 
depth of the river, the distances of the 
towns, the floods of past years and all 
the rest of it. We made no halt at 
Straubing (Servio Durum of the Ro- 
mans), or at Deggendorf where the 
Isar adds its quota of mountain-gath- 
ered waters. 

Another day was very dismal—cold 
showers and storms of wind following 
one upon another. We crouched under 
bridges, trees, and anything else that 
gave cover, paddling fast between the 
squalls to keep ourselves warm. The 
plain of Straubing affords little shel- 
ter. Towards evening, however, the 
river made a welcome turn towards 
the mountains, and we camped on a 
high bank among clumps of willows 
with thick woods behind them. New 
potatoes, dried prunes and onions in 
the stew-pot were points of light in a 
gusty and otherwise dismal meal. We 
pegged the tent inside and out. All 
night the wind tore at it, howling; but 
a gypsy-tent never comes down. The 
wind sweeps over it, and finding an 
ever lessening angle of existence, only 
drives it more firmly into the ground. 

Gradually, now, we were passing out 
of the lonely portions of the upper 
river. The country was becoming more 
populated; larger towns were near; 
railway-bridges spanned the _ river; 
steamers and tugs raced down and 
toiled up it. 

A few miles above Passau we camped 
on an island, and were visited by an 
inquisitive peasant, who saw our fire 
and came over from the mainland in 
a punt. “Are we trespassing?” I asked. 
“No; the island’s usually under water.” 
This was all he ever said in our hearing, 
though he stayed with us, it seemed, 
for hours. He was a surly-looking 
fellow in the roughest clothes, with 
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trousers turned up to his knees and 
bare feet. His curiosity was immense; 
with arms crossed and legs wide apart, 
he stood and stared in silence with ex- 
pressionless features. We had some 
villainous Black Forest cigars, bearing 
on the label the words la noblesse, 
which we sometimes used to get rid of 
obnoxious people. We gave him two. 
Knowing nothing about the Greeks and 
those bearing gifts he nodded his 
thanks—and smoked both to the very 
end! Yet he never stirred, his eyes 
never left us. It was impossible to 
prepare our frugal dinner under this 
merciless scrutiny. At length I pre- 
vailed upon him to go over for some 
eggs, and to bring them to us in the 
morning for breakfast. He left without 
a word in his punt, and a sense of op- 
pression seemed to go with him. But 
just as dinner was over and we were 
settling round the fire to our tobacco, 
he suddenly reappeared. He had 
brought the eggs in his hat, and he 
was dressed this time in his Sunday 
clothes! For an hour he stood beside 
the fire, answering no questions, vol- 
unteering no remarks, till at length my 
friend went up, shook hands, wished 
him good-night, and straightway dis- 
appeared into the tent. I did likewise, 
and then the fellow took the hint, and 
went. 

This happened at a_ place called 
Pleinling. Another thing also hap- 
pened there. On the smaller of the 
arms into which our island divided 
the river was a weir. With empty 
canoe, and dressed in shirt and trou- 
sers, we practised shooting this weir 
next morning. The day was hot, and 
our other things were meanwhile dry- 
ing on the bank. The silent peasant 
came over to watch the proceedings, 
and with him came a picturesque old 
fellow, most talkative and entertain- 
ing, with white hair and a face like 
Liszt’s. When he saw us preparing 


to shoot the fall he was much excited. 
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“Have you wives and children?” he 
asked shaking his head warningly. I 
went over first while my friend took 
the camera, and got his picture a sec- 
ond before the canoe plunged into the 
foam and upset. The old fellow, whose 
name was Jacob Meyer, was not in the 
least put out. He leaned on his scythe 
and watched me struggling in the 
water with the overturned canoe with- 
out making any effort to help. After- 
wards, when we gave him a noblesse, 
he took a lean, dirty little purse out of 
his pocket, and said, “How much am 
I to pay for it?’ And when we prom- 
ised to send him the photographs he 
asked the same question again. 

Some hours later we reached Passau, 
a few miles from the Austrian fron- 
tier, and this last glimpse of Bavaria, 
after traversing its entire breadth, was 
the sweetest of all. But only from the 
river itself can you see the quaint old 
houses leaning over at all imaginable 
angles; the towers and crooked wooden 
balconies; gardens hanging from the 
second stories, walls with ancient 
paintings dimmed by wind and weath- 
er; and decayed archways showing 
vistas of tumbling roofs, broken chim- 
neys and peeps of vivid blue sky at 
the far ends. The picture it made in 
my mind as we paddled through it in 
the late afternoon is uncommonly pic- 
turesque—a jumble of gables, towers, 
bridges and the swift muddy Danube 
rushing past it all in such tremendous 
hurry. 

Half a mile below, the Inn poured in 
from the Tyrolese Alps and carried us 
into the finest gorge we had so far 
seen. The new comer brought cold 
air with it, and we swept into the 
gloomy ravine between high moun- 
tains with something like a genuine 
shudder. More and more swiftly ran 
the river as it compressed itself with 
an angry roar into a few hundred 
yards’ width and swirled into the hills 
raging at the indignity thus heaped 
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upon it. It became very difficult now 
to choose camping-places, as the stream 
tills the entire gorge, leaving only nar- 
row ledges at the foot of the heights 
where a tent can stand. Upon one of 
these ledges, broader than the rest, we 
managed at length to land. A pro- 
jecting point of rock sent the water 
fiying out at a tangent into mid-stream 
and formed a strong back-water below 
it. Into this we contrived to twist the 
canoe’s nose and on a little promontory, 
covered with yellow ragwort, we 
pitched our tent. It commanded a view 
for two miles up the ravine with the 
sinking sun at the far end. A boy was 
tending half a dozen cows among the 
scanty bushes; a queer little imp, with 
wide open blue eyes, who watched us 
land and prepare our camp with no 
signs of fear or surprise. We gave 
him cherries and chocolate, and he 
stuffed his mouth with one and his 
pockets with the other; then he came 
and stood over our fire and warmed 
himself without invitation, as if it had 
been made for his special benefit. <A 
quaint little figure he cut with his 
pointed, feathered hat and big eyes. 
He told us that his name was Josef, 
that he lived two miles further on, 
went to bed every night at nine o’clock 
and got up every morning at four. Then 
he took off his hat, said good-night and 
vanished into the bushes after his 
cows. 

The sun set in a blaze of golden light 
that filled the whole gorge with fire; 
but when the glory faded, the strange 
grandeur of the place began to make 
itself felt. The ravine was filled with 
strange noises, the wooded heights 
looked forbidding, and the great river 
rolled in a sullen, black flood into the 
night. 

Next morning we passed a big rock 
in midstream with a shrine perched on 
its summit; and just beyond it we 
entered Austria, and visited the cus- 
toms at Engelhartzell, a village on the 
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right bank with an old Cistercian mon- 
astery behind it. There was no duty 
to pay, and we raced on past the moun- 
tain village of Obermiihl, and out of 
the gorge into a fertile and undulating 
country basking in the fierce sunshine. 

Neuhaus, with a fine castle on a wood- 
ed height, and Ashach, with a view of 
the Styrian Alps, flashed by. The river 
from here to Linz is full of history, 
and its muddy waters have more than 
once borne crimson foam. There were 
bloody fights here during the revolt of 
the peasantry of Upper Austria. As- 
hach, in 1626, was the insurgents’ head- 
quarters where (as also at Neuhaus) they 
barricaded the Danube with immense 
chains to prevent the Bavarians from 
assisting Count Herberstein, the Aus- 
trian governor, who was shut up in 
Linz. When in flood the Danube 
escapes from this narrow prison with 
untold violence. Everywhere the vil- 
lages bear witness of its path, though 
most of them lie far away from the 
banks. High upon the walls lines 
show the high-water marks of previous 
years with the dates. “A single night 
will often send us into the upper sto- 
ries,” said a woman who sold us milk 
and eggs; “but the water falls as 
quickly as it rises, and then we come 
down again.” She took it as a matter 
of course. 

The shores became lonely again and 
our camps were rarely disturbed. One 
morning, however, about six o’clock 
we heard some one rummaging among 
our pans. Then something stumbled 
heavily against the tent, and there was 
a sound of many feet and an old famil- 
iar smell. We rushed out to find our- 
selves in the centre of a herd of about 
fifty cows. One had its nose in the 
provision basket; another was drinking 
the milk standing in the pail of water; 
a third was scratching its head against 
the fron prop of the kettle. Their curi- 
osity was insatiable; every time we 
drove them off they returned. While 
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my friend was frying the bacon and I 
was performing ablutions lower down 
on the river bank, a squadron swept 
down upon us unexpectedly by a clever 
flank movement, and one of them 
whipped up my pyjamas near the tent 
and ran down the shore with them on 
her horns. My friend dared not leave 
the bacon—and I was in nudis! It 
was exciting for the next few minutes. 

In blazing heat that day we came to 
Linz, the capital of Upper Austria. 
Below it the Traun and the Enns 
flowed in, and the Danube became a 
magnificent river rolling through broad 
banks alternately wooded and covered 
with crops and orchards; and now, too, 
we begin again to see vineyards, of 
which Bavaria had seemed bare. 

For a long time, strange as it may 
sound, we had been enforced vegeta- 
rians and drinkers of condensed milk. 
We could rarely get fresh milk, though 
we trudged many a mile to farmhouses 
and inns for it; either it was all used 
for butter, or had already been sent 
to the towns. Of course it would not 
keep sweet in our canoe under the 
blazing heat, and we could only trust 
to the chance of getting it an hour or 
so before we needed it. But when we 
were lucky enough to get it, how de- 
licious were those messes of boiled 
bread and milk! Meat, too, was hard 
to come at, except at certain hours. 
The butchers in the small towns open 
their shops at certain times only. Not 
one of them would ever trouble himself 
to supply us with merely a pound of 
meat, and more would not, of course, 
keep fresh. 

We were drawing near Vienna now, 
but first we passed through another 
fine gorge. It began at Grein (where 
the Duke of Coburg’s castle, Grein- 
burg, looks down from the heights) 
and before we emerged breathless at 
the other end we had come through 
the famous whirlpools known as the 
Wirbel and Strudel. The river, nar- 





rowed by half its width, plunged 
with many contortions round sharp 
corners, between high cliffs and past 
the island-rock of Worth. Rising in 
long, heaving undulations the water 
was alive with whirlpools, twisting and 
sucking, and throwing us here and 
there, gushing up underneath us with 
ugly noises and seething on every side. 
There was no foam, no crests, no 
waves or spray; it was like a mon- 
strous snake trying to writhe through 
a hole too small for it. The shore 
raced by at top speed, and steering was 
uncomfortable for a time. In former 
years these whirlpools were a source 
of great danger to the navigation; 
but in 1866 the Emperor had certain 
rocks blown up and now an inscription 
on the face of the cliff testifies to the 
thanks of a grateful people. The trav- 
eller in a big steamer might think this 
description exaggerated. He would 
not think so in a canoe. 

It is impossible to mention, as one 
would like, all the abbeys, churches, 
monasteries, ruins, islands and other 
points of historic interest that throng 
the banks. The scenery is enchanting 
as well as enchanted. There were 
some interesting castles in these moun- 
tains, and grim they still look even in 
their ruins. Aggstein rose in solitary 
grandeur on a peak that commanded 
miles of the Danube in both directions. 
It was built in the twelfth century by 
the Kuenings, a robber-race which 
stretched chains across the river, plun- 
dered the traffic and drowned the own- 
ers. We could still see the Blashaus 
Tower from which the sentinel an- 
nounced the approach of boats. It was 
a plundering, murdering family, and 
was finally destroyed by the great Ul- 
rich von Grafeneck. 

Before Ybbs (the Roman Pons Isidis) 
we saw the wonderful ruins of Diir- 
renstein where Richard Coeur de Lion 
was imprisoned. Here, on the very 
spot, it was interesting to recall how 

















he was recognized when walking 
through the fields at Erdberg (since 
merged in Vienna), captured and hand- 
ed over to his enemy Duke Leopold of 
Austria, who entrusted him in turn to 
the keeping of the Kuenings. They 
kept him for fifteen months (1193) in 
the great castle of Diirrenstein beneath 
whose grim walls we passed in our 
canoe. In Austria the story is im- 
plicitly believed, whatever we may 
think of it in England. 

The following day we saw the blue 
hills of the Wiener Wald rising behind 
Vienna, and before long we were 
obliged to don our best clothes, and 
send a porter down from our hotel to 
fetch the luggage from the bathing- 
house where the canoe lay below the 
Reichsbriicke. 

We did not stay long in Vienna. 
looms in July seem stuffy after a tent, 
and a fly-spotted ceiling is a poor sub- 
stitute for the stars. 

The canoe was packed full of pro- 
visions ready to start when our first 
accident occurred. The river had 
risen a couple of feet and was very 
swift. My friend had just taken off 
his shoes and placed them on the top 
of the other luggage. Several of the 
crowd in their misguided fashion were 
trying to help us, when I stepped into 
the little space vacant for me in the 
stern. How it happened no one knew; 
some one let go too soon, and she was 
instantly swept out sideways into the 
current. The next second I was 
dropped out neatly into five feet of 
water, and the canoe, settling till only 
the tops of the luggage remained in 
sight, went full tilt down stream. There 
were fifty yards of clear water, and 
then came a row of barges tied ten 
feet from the shore and leaving an in- 
er channel. Into this the canoe luckily 
was swept; had she careered off into 
midstream probably we should never 
have seen her again. With boat-hooks 
and poles we ran along the banks to 
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catch her before she banged into the 


barges. My friend ran in his socks. 
The hotel-porter, the bath-house man 
and a dozen idlers all followed shouting 
different things at once. But the 
canoe and the mad current had _ the 
start of us. Crash! with a sound of 
rending, splintering wood, she banged 
into the nearest barge and turned com- 
pletely over. A few seconds later the 
various articles appeared on the sur- 
face again, and there began a sort of 
obstacle-race that might have been 
highly comical had it not been so seri- 
cus. Our beds with the cork mat- 
tresses floated high out of the water. 
Jumbo (a huge kit-bag holding our 
wardrobe) came next, up to his neck. 
A smaller water-proof bag, tied at the 
neck and holding bread and cameras, 
followed, spinning merrily. The pro- 
vision-basket (filled with the morning’s 
careful shopping and some tea just ar- 
rived from England) showed only its 
nose above the surface. Coats, hats, 
socks, maps, tent-poles and_ tent fol- 
lowed in motley array at the end of an 
idiotic looking procession. Every time 
an article banged into a barge it went 
under for a few seconds, and mean- 
while the canoe was crashing on among 
ropes and poles in the van. The heavy 
articles defied our efforts, and Jumbo 
pulled one man bodily into the water 
when he tried to drag it ashore. 

In the end, however, most of the 
things were saved. The men caught 
the canoe as she spun past a barge, 
and held her till help came. All the 
articles, too, were fished out except 
those that would not float. Thus we 
lost our lantern, the prop of the kettle, 
a pair of my friend’s shoes, an odd 
one of mine, the ridge-pole of the tent, 


and my town hat and coat. It was 
wonderfully little. The bows of the 
canoe, however, were completely 


smashed in; and to make it worse the 
rain suddenly came down in torrents 
and a cold wind blew from the north. 
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Then a carpenter appeared on the 
scene and said he could mend the canoe 
and make a new tentpole. The people 
of the bath-house took our things in to 
dry, while we jumped into a closed 
carriage and drove back into Vienna, 
my friend with no shoes on his feet, 
and I without a hat on my head. Yet 
such was our good luck, that’ three 
hours later we were spinning down the 
river in the mended canoe; the sun was 
shining brightly, our things were dried, 
we had a new tent-pole, Vienna was 
out of sight below the horizon—and 
when we landed for camp the place 
was so lonely, that, on climbing the 
bank, I looked straight into the eyes of 
a great stag with branching antlers. 

For two days at racing speed we 
journeyed through wild and _ lonely 
country towards the frontiers of Hun- 
gary. ‘The river was like a wide lake 
—no houses, no boats, no token of man 
except the daily steamer between Vi- 
enna and Budapest. We passed signs 
of Roman days and Turkish occupancy 
strangely mingled; Carnuntum, where 
Marcus Aurelius is said to have writ- 
ten much of his philosophy; Theben, on 
a spur of the little Carpathians, with 
its rock-perched fortress destroyed hy 
the Turks in 1683 when they swept on 
tu besiege Vienna, and again by the 
French in 1809. At its very feet the 
March (the boundary between Austria 
and Hungary) comes sedately in, and 
the Danube received a new impetus as 
we passed below its shadow and into 
Hungary at last. 

The Germans had been kind in a 
negative fashion, the Bavarians cour- 
teous, the Austrians obliging; but the 
hospitality of the Hungarians was 
positively aggressive. “Nothing is too 
much,” they used te declare when we 
expostulated with them on the over- 
whelming nature of their attentions, 
‘nothing is too good for Englishmen. 
Everybody will tell you the same in 
Hungary.” IWKossuth was the magical 











word, and hatred of the Austrians the 
keynote of their emotions. We blessed 
the generation that had welcomed him 
in exile and went on our way rejoicing. 
The crowds no longer stood gaping; 
they helped without being asked. When 
we landed for provisions they ran down 
to hold the canoe, while others went 
into the villages to make our purchases 
more cheaply for us. Even their ques- 
tions were intelligent. German is of 
uncertain value here, and we had care- 
fully learned the Magyar words for the 
articles we most needed. “Now you 
begin to learn Magyar when it is too 
late,” laughed the woman in a Press- 
burg shop where we bought milk and 
eggs and bacon; “but it’s no matter; 
you can’t starve in Hungary.” The 
Hungarian name of the town is Poz- 
sony. It was formerly the capital 
where the kings of the Hapsburg race 
were crowned. Below it the Danube 
branches into three arms, one of which 
makes a circuit of fifty miles and 
comes in again at Komorn. The main 
river is a couple of miles wide and full 
ot islands, separated by rapids and 
falls. An officer assured us that we 
should get lost for days together unless 
we carefully kept to the main channel. 
The country is utterly deserted, save 
for the little black landing-stages of 
the steamers that appear every twenty 
miles or so, the villages lying far back 
and protected by high earthen banks. 
The loneliness and desolation of these 
vast reaches of turbulent river and 
low, willow-clad islands were impres- 
sive; in flood-time it must be grand. 
The water escaped into so many side- 
channels and lagoons that the depth 
of the river was most variable. Gray 
shingle-beds appeared often in mid- 
stream, and over and over again we 
were swept into them before we could 
cross to deeper water. It was difficult 
to distinguish them in time from the 
muddy, foam-streaked river, until we 
learned that the cormorants invariably 
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used them for fishing-grounds; and 
then we took the black bodies in the 
distance as warning signals that saved 
us much dangerous wading. The ve- 
locity of the stream is so great that 
one almost expects to see the islands 
swept bodily away. Big gray hawks 
circled ever overhead and gray crows 
by the thousand lined the shores. That 
evening, after crossing and re-crossing 
the river, we found a sheltered camp 
on a sandy island where pollards and 
willows roared in the wind. As if to 
show the loneliness of the spot an ot- 
ter, rolling over and over among the 
eddies, swam past us as we landed. 
About sunset the clouds broke up mo- 
mentarily and let out a flood of crim- 
son light all over the wild country. 
Against the gorgeous red sky a stream 
of dark clouds, in all shapes and kinds, 
hurried over the Carpathian moun- 
tains, and when we went to bed a 
full moon cast the queerest shadows 
through the tossing branches. We 
dined—prosaic detail!—off tongue, on- 
ions, potatoes, tea and dried prunes 
which we stewed and ate with quan- 
tities of beetroot sugar. 

Next day the river grew wider, 
swifter and even more deserted. At 
IKXorteljes we landed to buy provisions, 
though only the watchman’s hut was 
in sight. As we stepped on shore 
my hat blew off and floated down 
stream. At once the man (who spoke 
a little German) went into his hut and 
produced one of his own which he 
begged me to wear; it was a greasy, 
wide-brimmed felt, but I could not re- 
fuse it, and he seemed delighted. He 
directed us to a farm a mile inland for 
milk and eggs, and gave us the correct 
pronunciation of the necessary words. 
The farm stood on the broad plain in 
u grove of acacia trees, with snow- 
white walls and overhanging thatched 
roofs, forming a square within which 
were oxen, buffaloes, pigs. geese and 
romping children in brilliant skirts. 
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The older girls had yellow. ker- 
chiefs on their heads; one little girl in 
flaming colors, was chasing a chicken 
in and out among the trees and oxen; 
all stopped to stare as we approached, 
swinging an empty milk-can. Through 
the farmhouse door I got a glimpse into 
a spotless kitchen, and a most cour- 
teous woman with brilliant dark eyes 
sold us what we required very cheaply. 
I took off my new, greasy hat to them 
when we left, and the children followed 
us to the river, a motley escort. 

On we went down the great rushing 
stream, ever flanked by a sea of silvery 
willows swaying and bending in the 
wind, reed beds, ten feet high, alter- 
nating with stretches of gray shingle. 
Between the wooded islands vistas 
opened in all directions; narrow 
glades where the river sent out new 
arms in patches of sunshine with the 
faint sound of water tumbling over dis- 
tant shallows; while down some far 
blue reach, filled with the afternoon 
shadows, we could see immense herds 
of cattle, swine and flocks of geese, 
feeding in meadows lined with poplars 
and birch trees. Horses in vast quan- 
tities roamed along the banks, watched 
by herdsmen who wore cool white 
skirts instead of trousers. Often in 
the backwaters, oxen, horses, buffalo, 
pigs and geese were all crowded to- 
gether trying to keep cool in the great 
heat. 

At Komorn, rising with its fortress 
just above the dead level of the plain, 
we laid in provisions. The grocer was 
inquisitive: “Where have you come 
from? Where are you going to? How 
do you cook? Where do you sleep? 
Are you not afraid of grasshoppers and 
snakes? What an awful distance you 
have come—the source of the Danube, 
where is it? You are both quite young, 
aren’t you? But you are so enormous,” 
--and so on, and so on. 

From here we saw the blue moun- 
tains that encircle Budapest—not more 
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than forty miles away as a crow would 
fly it, but a splendid loop of sixty-five 
miles by the river. Budapest draws 
one like a magnet. There is a sugges- 
tion of delicious wildness about it born 
of I know not what. The very name 
seems set to some flying fragment of 
the wild national music—a bar of the 
esardds, or of the wailing Hungarian 
songs that thrill with such intense vir- 
ility. The West, too, sinks lower on 
the horizon when Budapest is reached, 
and the Danube sweeps you on through 
the Iron Gates to Turkey and the Fe- 
kete Tengerig (Black Sea). 

Willows, reeds and islands have all 
vanished now, and there were no sud- 
den whirlpools in mid-stream. With 
majestic dignity that disguised the 
real speed, the mass of water, a mile 
te a mile and a half wide, swept stead- 
ily down under that fierce heat towards 
the mountains. We kept to mid-stream 
and were never tired of watching the 
banks slip by with their ever-changing 
pictures; open shore; fields with barley 
standing in sheaves; vineyards coming 
down to the water’s edge; cottages 
with thick thatch and white walls; vil- 
lages full of wild, over-grown gardens 
and groves of acacia trees of brilliant 
washed green. We landed for milk at 
a farmhouse on the right bank, and 
found that the proprietor spoke English 
and had travelled in England and Nor- 
way and studied in Vienna. “It’s only 
twenty-six kilometers to Budapest,” he 
told us. Later on we overtook some 
peasants in a boat full of vegetables, 
and kept pace with them for a little, 
while we chatted in German. “It’s a 
little over forty kilometers to Pest,” 
they said. Boats became frequent 
after this, broad, flat-bottomed, laden 
with farm-produce and rowed by men 
and women who took their hats off to 
us and asked many questions in bad 
German. All agreed on one thing— 
that the Austrians were a poor lot of 
people compared with the Hungarians; 
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and all differed on another thing—the 
distance to Budapest. It varied with 
every boat, and at length we became 
so confused with the arguments of 
the spokesman in German and the 
mocking chorus of the rest in Hunga- 
rian, that we almost expected to hear 
that we had already passed it, or were 
perhaps on the wrong river alto- 
gether. 

To avoid calamities we increased our 
speed and left the string of boats be- 
hind. In the afternoon we came to 
Gran. The dome of its huge Italian 
basilica dominates for miles the plain 
we had just traversed, but looks like 
a round gleaming pebble beside the 
mountains that rise behind it. The 
charms of this quaint little town made 
us realize that time is after all but a 
form of thought; in other words we 
stayed too long. At half-past six we 
entered the wide, deep valley of these 
magical mountains hoping to find a 
camping-place so soon as we were be- 
yond the town. The sun was hidden; 
the mountains stood outlined in pur- 
ple against a wonderful sky, with long 
thin clouds just touching some of the 
higher peaks; the water glowed as 
though fires burned beneath the waves. 
Mile after mile we followed the wind- 
ings of the valley, the hills folding up 
behind us, but opening ever in front 
again into new and darker distances. 
But no camping-place appeared; one 
side was too steep, the other treeless. 
The shadows lengthened and grew 
deeper; the hills changed from purple 
to black; the lights of villages twinkled 
across the river as across a wide lake. 
They fairly lined the base of the hills, 
and secluded camping-spots were evi- 
dently things of the past; there was 
not even an island. 

Eight, nine o’clock passed; it became 
too dark to cross or recross with safety. 
We hugged the left bank, eagerly scan- 
ning the shore under the steep hills and 
waiting for the moon to rise. It was 
































ten o’clock when the moon topped the 
mountain of the other shore and filled 
the valley with silver. We found a 
level yard or two below some vine- 
yards, unpleasantly close to the abode 
of the proprietor, and there made a 
small fire and dined late off eggs 
and cocoa. The scenery was more 
thrilling than the meal; the dim hills 
rising through the moonlight; the white 
river filling the space between as if the 
whole valley were sliding noiselessly 
past, the fragrant air, warm and still, 
shot here and there with fireflies—and 
I{ungary—wild, musical, enchanted 
Hungary! The fire had died down and 
we were smoking at the mouth of the 
tent when sounds of music floated to 
our ears, and presently a barge of 
peasants towed by three men along the 
shore came slowly up the stream. 
Cymbals and violins were playing a 
national air and a few low voices were 
singing. The barge floated past as if 
no one had seen us, and the music died 
away in the distance. 


And on the mere the wailing died away. 


Several hours later the returning voices 
and violins woke us in the tent as the 
party went down again too far from 
shore to be visible to the eye. 

A man fishing woke us early and 
asked if the weinhiiter (watchman of 
vineyards) had not disturbed us. Luck- 
ily he had not. “That’s because it’s 
Sunday and he’s overslept himself.” In 
spite of this warning we breakfasted, 
leisurely, and then paddling down stream 
in blazing sunshine landed a mile below 
at Visegrad on the opposite bank. This 
little town, with its ruined castle, and 
fortress destroyed by the Austrians, 
nestles among the mountains, and 
here the good folk of Budapest come 
in summer to their villas among the 
acacia trees. Everybody spoke to us, 
helped to pull up the canoe, told us 
what to see, where to get good coffee 
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or cooling drinks, described (with pain- 
ful detail) the remaining twenty miles 
to Budapest, and showed themselves 
in all ways most courteous and oblig- 
ing. Gypsy-music sounded everywhere 
among the trees, and the peasants in 
bright Sunday costumes lent color to 
the scene. 

Below Visegrad, which we left with 
much reluctance, begins an island 
which stretches the whole twenty miles 
to Budapest. Taking the inner chan- 
nel we paddled peacefully all day un- 
«ler blue mountains in a haze of deli- 
cious heat, past villages, ferries, 
churches, castles, private villas, acres 
of vineyards over the slopes of the hills 
and vast herds of horses and oxen 
standing in the water, till we camped 
at sunset on a treeless bit of plain at 
the extreme point of the island, only 
a mile from Budapest. It was like 
camping on the Brighton downs. With 
difficulty we collected scraps of wood 
enough to make a fire that would boil 
water. It was a windless night, and 
our candle stood tied to a stick in the 
open air with a motionless flame. The 
moon, rising late, showed rounded 
curves of bare hills behind us—and 
then, two figures approached us cau- 
tiously from the river. They came to 
the outside of the firelight circle and 
stopped; but at our invitation they 
came within and smoked the last of 
our noblesse cigars—poor fellows! Night- 
fishermen they were, short, thick-set, 
dark-faced Huns. They drank our 
cocoa and explained their strange-look- 
ing nets to us while waiting for the 
moon to rise higher. All night long 
they fished, and on their way home to 
bed at five next morning they looked 
in to give us a hearty good morning 
and the information that the cows were 
coming. 

The thunder of hoofs confirmed this, 
and we got up in time to protect the 
tent from a herd of several hundred 
cattle. A herder followed them, a 
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dwarf-like creature, with a pole-axe as 
big as himself, and a badge which pro- 
claimed him Government keeper of the 
plain (Crownland) where all men’s cat- 
tle might feed on certain conditions. 
He spoke no German, but he under- 
stood the meaning of a plate of veal, 
and he finished our meat (two pounds) 
in about ten minutes. Then he drank 
some cocoa, asking, with a wry face, 
if it were paprika (Hungarian pepper). 

It was piping hot on the treeless 
plain, and Budapest lay waiting for us. 


Macmillan’s Magazine. 


A Lesson in Manners. 


We shaved and donned our town suits. 
The herder, grateful for his meal, 
helped to carry our things to the canoe, 
and, long after we were off, stood 
shading his eyes with his hand and 
staring after us. We drifted lazily 
down another mile of steaming hot 
river and landed at the wharf of the 
Hunnia Rowing Club on the right bank 
—néarly a thousand miles from the 
sleepy little village in the Black For- 
est where we had embarked six weeks 
before. 
Algernon Biackwood. 





A LESSON IN MANNERS. 


Mr. Astley Hartup is—or, perhaps I 
should say, was—a man with a mission 
in life. At an early age he had taken 
it upon himself to correct, so far as it 
was possible for one individual to do 
so, the manners and social habits of 
the people with whom he came in con- 
tact. 

As he very truly used to say, there 
is no law against the numerous forms 
of rudeness which irritate and shock 
us every day, and unless some one or 
other points out that they are objec- 
tionable, and on occasions takes it on 
himself to enforce this view on the 
offender in a practical manner, people 
in general will get worse instead of 
better, and the world may very soon 
relapse into a condition of unillumined 
barbarism. He said that a word here, 
und possibly a blow there, might be 
the means of rescuing and restoring to 
civilized society some at all events of 
the vast numbers of social pigs who 
wallow in our midst. He looked upon 
it as a public duty to do his modest 
best, he used to say, and as he was of 
what I have heard described as a 
“hunky” build, and was not exactly 


shy, I rather think that he also regard- 
ed it with a considerable amount of 
private pleasure. 

It was edifying to hear him discourse 
on modern customs and decadent chiv- 
alry. One could not help agreeing 
with him when he declared what a 
pity it was that people were no longer 
liable to be haled off to fight a duel on 
the smallest provocation—he put it so 
forcibly. Some of my readers may 
possibly remember the letters signed 
“Vindex,” which formed part of the 
correspondence under the heading 
“Are Manners Moribund?”’ in one of 
the daily papers. They were by him. 

It was exhilarating, too, to watch his 
methods. His manner of dealing with 
men who Sat in railway carriages while 
ladies stood was not a thing to forget. 
Adventures seemed to come to him as 
frequently as bills to other people. In 
fact, he used to make them. He was 
always fighting cabmen who would not 
take their proper fare from timid old 
ladies. Not a week passed empty of 
an altercation with somebody for push- 
ing in a crowd. People never seemed 
to make enough room or make it gra- 
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ciously enough for others to pass them 
at the theatre when he was there, and 
they would talk behind him. [If he ap- 
peared on any links, golfers would al- 
ways nearly kill people without shout- 
ing “Fore!” He had but to step on to 
the highway to immediately have the 
opportunity of pointing out the errors 
of his ways to some “scorcher” or han- 
som driver. There was always some- 
thing to keep his hand in. 

The manner in which he cheerfully, 
almost eagerly, took upon himself other 
people’s unpleasantnesses was not 
wanting in a kind of Quixotic charm, 
but I should not say that his compan- 
ionship was what a retiring man would 
crave after. It was too full of inci- 
dent, and it was liable to be embarras- 
sing. To people in railway carriages 
who suffered from chronic colds he 
would calmly say, “Don’t sniff,” instead 
of frowning like the ordinary person 
unblessed with moral courage. If the 
man opposite him at lunch did not eat 
quite as a well-bred person should, 
Hartup would simply tell him so. Of 
course he loved omnibuses; they were 
such an excellent sphere for his mis- 
sion. If a man seemed disinclined to 
make room for him, he would sit on 
him—and he was heavy. If a wet um- 
brella were placed against his trousers, 
he would calmly put it between the 
offender’s knees. Of course, one never 
knew how people were going to take 
these things. Up to the time I am 
speaking of it is true that Hartup had 
survived, but one never knew. The 
size of a man never made any differ- 
ence to Hartup’s opinion of his man- 
ners. 

It was not with gratitude, therefore, 
that I received his announcement that 
we would travel together down to the 
Alwyns’s dance in the country. I wasn’t 
really glad that he was going there at 
all, because he generally managed to 
teach somebody something at a ball. 
But the journey was the thing which 
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presented most embarrassment. I wish 
now that I had been laid up with a 
contagious disease. Nothing less would 
have excused me in his eyes. However, 
perhaps everything was for the best. 

He was to call for me in a cab and 
he did so, having a few words with the 
postman on the doorstep for not letting 
him get to the bell. We arrived at the 
station ten minutes hefore the train 
started. Knowing what was likely to 
happen if he got into the line of people 
awaiting their turn at the ticket-office, 
I offered to get the tickets myself. He 
suid he would wait for me in the re- 
freshment room. 

There I found him looking askance 
at his two immediate neighbors at the 
bar, one of whom was a burly man 
with beetling black eyebrows, while 
the other was a short, pale youth with 
light hair and a rabbit mouth. What 
they had done to arouse his ire I do 
not know. From all appearances they 
seemed unwilling to attract attention 
and were hastily finishing their drinks 
with a view to departure, but for some 
reason or other my friend evidently 
looked upon them as likely to cause 
offence. 

Before, however, the likelihood had 
blossomed into a reality they left hur- 
riedly for the platform, and it was not 
for some minutes that we followed 
them. There was only one minute be- 
fore the train started, but Hartup led 
me up and down before he could decide 
en a suitable carriage. I suppose they 
were all too empty. 

At last he espied our friends of the 
refreshment room sitting in the two 
further seats of a carriage. They were 
in earnest conversation, and only one 
seat in the compartment was not lit- 
tered with their luggage. It seemed a 
deliberate attempt to reserve it for 
themselves, a thing highly offensive to 
Hartup’s ethical views. 

He opened the door, pushed me into 
the vacant seat—it was the one nearest 
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the platform and not facing the engine 
—and then advanced to the seat next 
to the small man with the pale face. 

“Please remove those things,” he said 
calmly. 

AsI said, they were talking excitedly, 
and I don’t suppose that either of them 
heard him, but he evidently imagined 
that they did. 

“Please remove those things,” he re- 
peated grimly. 

The smaller man looked up, but made 
no movement to do as he was asked. 
He looked startled, but his companion 
seemed unpleasantly angry at the in- 
terruption. 

“Move those things, 
loudly, pointing to a great coat and a 
yellow brief bag on the railway cush- 


” 


said Hariup 


ions. 

The small man put out his hand and 
clapped it hastily on the bag—not to 
move it, but to keep it there. 

It was more than Hartup could stand. 
He tlung the coat on to the little man’s 
knees, caught hold of the bag and 
threw it behind him. It fell out of the 
earriage onto the platform with a jing- 
ling sound. 

Whether Hartup saw what had hap- 
pened I don’t know. He had hold of 
the window leather, which he pulled, 
slamming the door and drawing up the 
window. The train began to move. 

The two men at once made a frantic 
dash for the door, which was one of 
which have no handle on the 
inside. One of them let down the 
window, and both put their heads out 
to look for the bag and their hands to 
grasp at the handle. There might 
have been just time to dash out, seize 
the bag and return, and this I expected 
one of them to try to do. To my sur- 
prise, however, they drew back with 
a sudden jerk and retreated to their 
seats at the further end of the carriage. 
Out of curiosity I leaned out of the 
window of the now rapidly moving 
train, and saw a tall and heavy-looking 
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man holding his side and looking at 
the lessening guard’s van. In front 
of him was the yellow bag. 

Sitting back in my seat I glanced 
apprehensively round the carriage in 
momentary expectation of an ebulli- 
tion of some sort or other. I don’t 
say that I was afraid. The fact is, I 
dislike rows. I think they are vulgar. 

I glanced at the thick-set dark man, 
whom I looked upon as an awkward 
customer, but he said nothing; then I 
turned my eyes on his companion, and 
he was silent too. Angry they looked, 
of course, but besides anger there was 
on each face an expression of concern, 
and, I had almost said, fear. The little 
man was biting at his nails, and the 
big man was clenching and unclenching 
his fists, and it was not till the train 
had got into the express swing that 
either turned to Hartup. 

Then the smaller of the two, with a 
rather venomous look in _ his 
seemed about to address some remarks 
to him, but the other put out a hand 
and touched him on the knee, and he 
was silent. 

The burly man became the spokes- 
man, 

“Sir,” he said, addressing Hartup. 
“May I ask the meaning of this curi- 
ous conduct?” 

Hartup looked up with raised eye- 
brows in his most irritating manner. 
He was girding himself for the fray. 

The man’s manner, however, did not 
suggest any desire for a disturbance. 
He seemed to be protesting rather as a 
matter of form. 
“My friend here, 


eyes, 


” 


he continued, point- 
ing to his companion, “is unfortunately 
deaf, extremely deaf.” The friend 
looked up sharply, but. meeting his 
eye, looked down again. “I myself was 
engrossed in other matters.” 

For a burly man he was remarkably 
conciliating. 

“Your friend seemed to have no par- 


ticular difficulty in hearing what 

















you were saying,” Hartup remarked 
drily. 

“He is accustomed to my voice,” re- 
plied the other directly. “It is wonder- 
ful how well deaf people gather what 
people they know say. No doubt it 
arises from the practice of observing 
the movement of their lips. It is a mat- 
ter to which I have given some atten- 
tion in a professional capacity. I am 
this gentleman’s medical adviser.” 

[ was surprised to hear it. Although 
both men were expensively dressed, it 
was evident that neither was what 
one calls a gentleman. This one, though 
he seemed to express himself quite 
well, and though there was nothing 
tangible to suggest the doubt, certainly 
did not look like a professional man. 
His face was by no means of a common 
or stupid type, it bore the lines of a 
great number of experiences and some 
suffering; quick, re- 
markably quick, and keen, but I felt 
sure that he was not a doctor. 

His friend looked on in a bewildered 
way during this explanation. Deaf 
people generally look bewildered, so 
that perhaps that part of the story was 


his glance was 


correct. 

Now Hartup has made one or two 
little mistakes, but they have not tend- 
ed to disconcert him; on the contrary, 
they have only produced in him a large 
amount of confidence in his ability to 
them. He is always quite 
willing to forgive any one who unjust- 


remedy 


ly ineurs his displeasure. 

In the present instance he at once 
unbent so far as to say that he was 
very sorry. 

“Unfortunately,” said the burly man, 
“it was particularly inconvenient for 
me to lose that bag to-day.” 

“I will telegraph at the next station 
and tell them to send it on,” said Hart- 
up. 

“I don’t think that that will quite 
* replied the other thoughtfully. “In 
all probability, they will mistake the 
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meaning of your telegram, and we 
shall get the wrong bag or none at all. 
In any case, I doubt if they would 
send it.” 

“I am only going to Basinghurst,” 
said Hartup, “and I shall be coming 
back to-morrow. Can I do anything 
for you at the station?” 

The man thought for a moment, and 
I thought a rather malicious look came 
into his His reply, however, 
was in a genial tone. 

“Will you? I shall be much obliged 
if you will ask for it at the lost prop- 
erty office. You saw the sort of bag 
it was. I am afraid thaf I 
nothing to the description, for it has 
no name nor mark upon it.” 

“Perhaps if I can tell them the na- 
ture of the contents, they will be more 
likely to give it up,’ 

The pale young man started forward 
with his face. 
It was the smallest possible movement, 


eyes. 


can add 


suggested Hartup. 


an anxious look upon 
for he caught his friend’s eye and sat 
back again. 

“It contains surgical instruments,’ 
said the big man, “but it is locked, and 
I hope they won’t attempt to open it.” 

“And what shall I do with it when 
I have got it?” asked Hartup. 

“Will you send it to this address?” 
said the man, and I thought I noticed 


a curious twinkle in his eye as he 
wrote something on a_ piece of 
paper. 


“Harley Street. 
looking at it. 
“But I am afraid that I shall be giv- 


” 


Yes,” said Hartup, 


ing you too much trouble,” said the 
big man politely. 

“Not at all,” said Hartup. “I shall 
be delighted to repair any error, if I 
ean.” 

Both then turned to their evening 
papers and silence reigned. I could 
not help heaving a sigh of relief that 
the incident had closed so peaceably, 
but at the same time I was full of 
surprise that a man with such a de- 
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termined face as the stranger’s, and 
a physique as powerful as his, should 
have let my friend’s unwarrantable be- 
havior, as I couldn’t help thinking it, 
pass as he did. Under cover of my 
“Globe” I studied their faces, his and 
his companion’s, and if ever I saw 
two beings in a state of twitching anx- 
iety it was when I looked at those two 
men. Hartup says that I thought about 
that afterwards, but I am quite sure 
that that was my impression at the 
time. 

Basinghurst, our station, was the first 
stop, and with a formal “good-night” 
to the strangers we left the train. I 
took no notice of it then, but remem- 
bered afterwards that a policeman was 
on the platform, who half dazzled me 
with his lantern as I gave up the tick- 
ets, and that he came out after us and 
watched us get into the Alwyns’s omni- 
bus with some other guests from town. 
At the time my mind was centred on 
the hope that Hartup would have had 
enough of giving lessons in manners 
for one day. We might not be so lucky 
mext time. 

The dances at the Alwyns are 
generally charming, but somehow 
I did not enjoy this one. There 
seemed to be an atmosphere of sus- 
picion enclosing one; wherever one 
went one had a feeling of being 
watched. It was most unpleasant. 

There was, however, one subject for 
congratulation, and that was that no 
one mistook Hartup for a waiter, or 
banged up against him in the lancers, 
or otherwise misbehaved in a way cal- 
culated to call forth a lesson in man- 
ners. He really might have been any- 
body else during the greater part of 
the evening. Towards the end, how- 
ever, he came to me and said: 

“Somebody is watching me. I can’t 
quite make out who it is, but I am 
positively certain that it is somebody.” 

It was very curious, but I simply 
said: 





“Oh, nonsense, old chap! It’s pure 
imagination.” 

This did not satisfy him, however, 
for he walked about for the rest of the 
evening trying to find out who it was 
that was watching him, and glaring 
at every one he did not know. When 
I come to recall the events of the even- 
ing one by one I seem to remember that 
all the servants and the odd waiters 
wore a suspicious look. I thought it 
was directed at me. Hartup seems to 
have come to a different conclusion, so 
that, of course, it may have been all 
fancy. 

This, however, is fact. Mrs Alwyn 
said the next morning that she hoped 
that no one had missed anything, as 
there was a rumor that there were sus- 
picious characters in the neighborhood, 
and somebody might have got into the 
house by some means or other. She 
seemed to think that they were lucky 
not to have lost half their plate, and 
awaited anxiously news from her 
guests of missing brooches and brace- 
lets. 

No such news had, however, arrived 
when Hartup and I took our departure. 
We had driven it rather sharp, and I 
wondered why a sleepy-looking man, 
who had evidently been at the station 
some time, followed us at the ticket- 
office instead of providing himself with 
a ticket before. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he was doubtful whether to go 
or not, for after crowding on to me 
as I asked for singles to London, he 
suddenly walked off to the telegraph 
office as though he had changed his 
mind. It struck me that for the last 
twelve hours people had taken to acting 
in the most extraordinary manner. I 
put it down to the companionship of 
Hartup. 

He was sleepy after the dance, and I 
could find nothing interesting in the 
newspaper. An earthquake in China 
seemed too far off to worry about, and 
the fact that some doctor or other in 
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Harley Street had had his priceless 
collection of antique coins stolen did 
not interest me in the least. There 
was too much burglary in this world, 
I thought; it became monotonous. I 
still hold to my opinion as to there 
being “too much,” but on the question 
of monotony I have changed my mind. 

Thank goodness! Here was London. 
I woke up Hartup with prudent gentle- 
ness, and we sallied forth, found our 
portmanteaux, and were just about to 
til a cab. 

“Hold on!’ I said. “Didn’t you tell 
that fellow you were—who was rude to 
you yesterday, that you’d get his bag 
for him?” 

“So I did,” he replied. 
you reminded me.” 

We left our luggage in the cab and 
made our way towards the Lost Lug- 
gage Office. As we did so a solid look- 
ing man with a broad, clean-shaven 
face with reddened chaps and dressed 
in plain dark blue left the cab that he 
had taken next to ours. He, too, had 
left something in the Lost Luggage 
Office, it appeared. I had a vague 
recollection of having seen him some- 
where before. 

I might have known how it would 
be. These things always happen to 
Hartup. The clerk wanted to know 
what the bag was like and Hartup told 
him; that did not seem sufficient, so 
he wanted to know something about 
its contents, and Hartup replied “sur- 
gical instruments;” then for no reason 
apparently—except, I have said, that 
these things always happen to Hartup 
--the clerk absolutely refused to give 
up the bag. 

Hartup, of course, was furious, and 
it was well for that clerk that day that 
he transacted business on the further 
side of a broad wooden counter. I 
stood by in a state of nervous agitation, 
because I hate these disturbances, 
but the solid man who had followed us 
in, appeared to take no notice what- 
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ever; in fact, I never saw a man look- 
ing more fixedly and yet with more 
unconcern at a weighing-machine in 
my life. 

Hartup said quite all that was neces- 
sary under the circumstances without 
having any effect on the clerk’s de- 
cision, and then at last, to my great re- 
lief, hurried me off to the telegraph 
office in order to inform the owner of 
the bag that he was unable to get pos- 
session of it. 

“Dr. Byfield, what’s this number?— 
Harley Street,” he said, as he consulted 
the paper the stranger had given him. 

The name seemed familiar to me, 
though where I had seen it or heard 
it and in what connection I could not 
recollect. I thought it was curious 
that that day everything seemed to 
have an air of familiarity. 

The solid man also had a telegram to 
He wrote it in the next com- 
partment to the one in which Hartup 
was pouring out his wrath, and both 
approached the telegraph clerk at the 
same time. We, however, were the 
first to leave the station, and I could 
almost swear that I heard a cab fol- 
lowing us all the way to Hartup’s 
rooms; whether or not the hansom that 
passed us slowly as we drew up con- 
tained the solid man with the red face 
or not, I cannot really say. It may 
have been only my fancy. 

I had heard somehow or read some- 
where that the fixed idea that one is 
being followed and “shadowed” is one 
of the commonest and most reliable 
symptoms of approaching lunacy, and 
that report came into my head and wor- 
ried me, and entirely spoiled my day. 
I had the idea, that was certain, and 
reasons, too, for holding it, but when 
I came to examine them they seemed 
vague and intangible. I could not con- 
ceal from myself that I had also heard 
that they—that sort of lunatics—al- 
ways had reasons. It was part of the 
symptoms. 
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The idea had come into being on the 
evening of the dance, so much was 
certain, and, fed by groundless sus- 
picions here and illusions there, it had 
grown and flourished. A respectable 
looking person with a brown paper par- 
cel did most to build up my fancies. 
Wherever I went during the day he 
seemed to be somewhere near. But 
then he never took the faintest notice 
of me. On the other hand, why did 
he carry about a brown paper parcel 
all day long? It was a suspicious cir- 
ecumstance, one likely to give rise to 
a variegated multitude of surmises, 
but how did it show that he was fol- 
lowing me? I muddled my brain in 
trying to find the proper answer, and 
finally in a confused sort of way came 
to the conclusion that a brown paper 
parcel was the thing to avoid. Then 
I conceived a fear of all persons with 
a certain air of respectability, and since 
there are vast numbers of brown paper 
parcels in the world, and still a goodly 
gathering of respectable looking people, 
I passed the day in tremulous agita- 
tion. 

The fact that I was not conscious of 
having committed any particular crime 
did not give me the solace you might 
expect. I had none of that feeling of 
security, of ability to look the whole 
world in the face which I had imagined 
was the bulwark of the innocent. I 
do not wish to depreciate the merits 
of guiltlessness nor to weaken the re- 
solve of any one who happens to be 
innocent of anything to remain so, but 
I must testify that when you feel that 
you are being hunted all over the City 
by some one or other, and can’t help 
having your suspicions that half the 
people you meet are suspecting you, 
innocence is not the comfort that it 
should be. 

For myself I could not but think 
that my suspicions were founded on 
illusion. But that only made it worse. 
It may have been wrong of me, but I 


would have preferred to have commit- 
ted most crimes to being a lunatic. I 
thought with some bitterness of how I 
had always looked upon my mind as 
one of the solid, lasting order. As it 
was, I might just as well have put my 


goods in the window and been brilliant 
while they lasted. 

On leaving the City I made my way 
straight to MHartup’s flat, thinking 
gloomily that it was even another proof 
of lunacy that I did so, though there 
surely was enough in the distinct idea 
I had as I entered that somebody was 
watching me from round the corner. 

Hartup was stamping up and down, 
and I could see that something had put 
him out. 

“It'sa most remarkable thing,” he 
said, “but I could swear that some one 
lias been following me about all day.” 

Then he had thought so, too. We 
could not both be lunatics. We had 
been together last night when the ide: 
first came into my head, and this morn- 
ing. It was no illusion. We really 
were being watched. For the moment 
I had a feeling of intense relief; then, 
such is the ingratitude of man at his 
deliverances, once that I knew that I 
was not the victim of an illusion I felt 
that this was worse. I groaned and 
feli into a chair. 

“Did yeu notice a big chap with a 
clean shaven face at the station this 
morning?” asked Hartup. 

“What was he like?’ I asked faintly. 

Hartup described him to a hair. 

“And I tell you what it is,” he said. 
“That chap’s following me about for 
some reason or other. I saw him on 
the Underground this morning. I could 
swear he was at Simpson’s at lunch 
time, and if he wasn’t walking behind 
me as I came home I’ll eat my hat. I 
turned round sharp to speak to him 
about it, but he seemed to sheer off 
somewhere. If I catch him, T’ll—” 

“I expect it’s all imagination,” I said, 
with the habitual desire to avoid a fuss. 
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“Let’s go out and dine somewhere. We 
won't dress but just go as we are.” 

It was a sudden determination of 
mine. I anticipated some disturbance, 
and saw, if there was one, we were in 
it together, and I seemed to face the 
prospect with more easiness with a 
man of Hartup’s build by my side. I 
was quite glad when he acquiesced. 

We dined at a place in the Strand 
and by mutual consent avoided the 
subject of “shadowing.” At first 
Hartup was scarcely himself; he 
missed several opportunities of exercis- 
ing his mission, and a stranger would 
have taken him for a rather shy and 
retiring man. A good dinner, how- 
ever, and some of the excellent wine 
for which the establishment is famous, 
soon restored him to his former self, 
and almost scattered from my mind 
what I vaguely remembered as “illu- 
sions.” 

As we stepped forth gaily into the 
vortex of the Strand, I dropped my 
gloves and turned to pick them up. 
Then I noticed in the corridor through 
which we had passed the back of the 
solid man with the clean shaven face. 
I would have recognized it anywhere. 
His head was half hidden by a silver- 
plated arrangement, but I could see 
that he could get a view of our move- 
ments by watching the looking-glass in 
front of him. I turned and crawled 
out after Hartup, and I am sure that 
the solid man followed us. 

To narrate the events and sensations 
of the next twenty-four hours would 
be a painful and, I think, unnecessary 
task. The former were mere repeti- 
tions of what the reader has already 
heard, the latter the same as I experi- 
enced before, only more vividly dis- 
quieting, as the certainty of our being 
watched became surer. 

Sometimes I would take the most 
stealthy means of eluding my pu-suers, 
at other times I would put on a bold 
front and try my utmost to meet who- 
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ever it was and pass him by with a 
look of steadfast unconcern. I don't 
know which was the more unpleasant 
or fear-inspiring, and I have not a 
doubt that either of my methods gave 
me an unmistakable appearance of con- 
scious guilt. As for Hartup, his natu- 
ral readiness to overcome obstacles be- 
came goaded into a sort of universal 
truculence, which must have persuaded 
that clean shaven man that he had to 
deal with a desperado of the deepest 
dye. 

But there, I will say no more about 
that twenty-four hours. It is quite 
bad enough to think about them just 
before one goes to sleep, or hopes to 
go to sleep. As for the horrible mo- 
ment that closed it all, I am simply 
incapable of describing it. 


* * * * > * * 


I stood looking intently at the scars 
on the wooden desk, behind which 
sat an official-looking person taking 
notes. For the first time I was 
seriously occupied in wondering 
what Hartup and I had done 
that we should suffer these things. 
It seemed hours since we had given 
apparently unsatisfactory answers to 
various questions as to our names, ad- 
dresses and occupations. 

The solid man with the smooth, red 
face was droning monotonously on. I 
had become accustomed to him, and 
felt that I had known him all my life 
and had never had a happy, innocent 
childhood, for by this time I had be- 
come quite convinced that I was guilty 
of whatever it was, and was sorry that 
my parents had produced such a son. 
Another man was supporting my solid 
friend. He was quite familiar too, al- 
though he had no brown paper parcel 
with him. I felt that if he had not 
been there something would have been 
wanting in my environment. Familiar 
also was the yellow bag upon the table, 
but the things that had been taken out 
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and thrown beside it I had never seen 
before. 

In a thing like a “housewife” were 
a number of curious looking keys with 
the key part at both ends of them. 
There was a screw-driver, a couple of 
chisels, a number of things like those 
you see on your dentist’s table only 
very much larger, a remarkably narrow 
lantern, a piece of india-rubber tubing 
with a blowpipe attached, a wrench, 
a centre-bit of an odd shape, some bags 
that looked as if they had been put 
over muddy boots, some odd bits of 
candle and pieces of rag and various 
other things. 

The solid man’s voice seemed to be 
coming from a distance. 

“|. . And so I jest missed ’em at 
the station, but comin’ along the plat- 
form I found this ’ere and I saw what 
part of the train it dropped out of, 
though why they put it out ’eaven 
knows. Well, what did I do? I opened 
the bag and ’ad a look at the contents, 
and so I knew my gentry was in that 
particular train and tbat particular 
part of it. I went to the bookin’-office 
to see what tickets was taken for the 
train, and found there was a lot for 
the full journey and only very few for 
the two stops. Well, what did I do? 
Thinkin’ that as likely as not they 
would get out at Basinghurst so as to 
cut across to the other line I asks what 
tickets there was taken for there. There 
was only four or five, and the clerk 
took particular note of this little feller, 
because of fussin’ over ’is change.” 

He looked at me. They were going 
to charge me with something or other 
I knew, but it was adding insult to 
injury to be described as that “little 
feller.” I looked defiance at him, but 
he continued with an air of the most 
complete self-satisfaction. 

“Well, what did I do? I wired along 
the line the description of ’im, and see- 
in’ ’e’d taken two tickets I said there 
would be a big feller, dark in the face, 





with ’im. You see the Doctor ’imself 
’ad seen the other one, and the gel that 
see them going off in the cab ’ad said 
that there was the big one and the little 
one.” 

“Isn’t Dr. Byfield coming to identi- 
fy?” asked the official-looking per- 
son. 

Hartup, who had been in a state of 
mingled bewilderment and _ wrath, 
looked up as he heard the name. So 
did I. Byfield! That was the man 
we telegraphed to—Byfield of Harley 
Street. And how was it that the name 
was familiar? Like a flash came the 
recollection of the burglary I had read 
of in the train. Harley Street, Byfield 
—these were the names, and somebody 
had stolen his collection of coins. But 
why were we suspected? The yellow 
bag, the nervous strangers in the rail- 
way carriage, our inquiries and tele- 
gram—I saw it all. 

“Yes,” said the solid man, and had 
just begun to say: “Well, what did I 
do?” when a thin, little old man, whose 
face seemed to have cut its way 
through his gray whiskers, hurried in 
declaring that his time was money. 

“Well, where are my coins?’ he 
asked. 

The solid man smiled indulgently, 
and said: “All in good time.” 

“All in good time, indeed!” exclaimed 
the old gentleman testily. “‘What are 
the police for, I should like to know. 
They let a man come and consult me 
at an unearthly hour, while his com- 
panion burgles my premises. They 
let people send me idiotic telegrams 
about surgical instruments, and waste 
my time—and my time’s worth money— 
packing off to railway stations think- 
ing I’ve got my coins, and then I find 
that somebody had left a bag of burg- 
lar’s tools behind him. If he hadn’t 
left them himself the police would 
never have found them, you may be 
pretty sure of that. And now I come 
for my coins, and I’m told ‘All in good 
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time.’ What do I pay rates and taxes 
for? That’s what I want to know.” 

He paused from physical exhaustion, 
but pride and self-complacency still 
beamed in the solid man’s eye. 

“Perhaps when you've identified the 
prisoners we shall be able to show 
you,” he said, and looked towards 
us. 

The old gentleman looked too, but 
without betraying any signs of recog- 
nition. 

“Well?” he said. 

The solid man smiled and waved his 
hand towards us. 

“Do you recognize the gentleman that 
came to consult you about ’is ’eart?”’ 
he said jocosely, throwing a meaning 
glance towards Hartup. 

“No, I don’t,” said the old gentle- 
man. 

“*E might have been disguised,” sug- 
gested the other encouragingly. 

“Disguised! Stuff and nonsense! The 
man had incipient diabetes. Do you 
think I can’t recognize incipient dia- 
betes? What do you take me for? 
A policeman? I told you distinctly 
that he was a big man with incipient 
diabetes, and I thought he had dark 
hair.” 

“Yes, but’— the solid man began to 
protest. 

“And now you go and bring me a 
young ruffian with nothing whatever 
the matter with him. In the mean- 
while where is the other man? Where 
are my coins?” 

Before any one could frame an an- 
swer to this rather pertinent question, 
a brisk man bustled in, tore off his 
moustache and some of his hair, and, 
walking up to the solid-looking person, 
said: 

“Well, you’ve made a nice mess of 
it, Carter. Those Harley Street fel- 
lows have got clean off. I’ve just— 
Hullo, who are these?” 

He was looking at us, and then it 
seemed to strike every one present that 
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perhaps we might be able to explain. 
Hartup took it upon himself to begin, 
and, ashamed as I am of all the things 
connected with that hateful bag, I 
don’t think there is anything that I am 
more ashamed of than Hartup’s ex- 


planation. I never heard anything 
sound more lame or more preposterous 
than the story which told how what he 
called a “little lesson in manners” was 
at the root of this colossal mass of 
complications. 

Ludicrous and halting though it was, 
as the result of it nevertheless we 
found ourselves in the street outside— 
free men, without a stain upon our 
characters. If they apologized I did 
not hear them, and I rather think that 
they forgot about it. The entire es- 
tablishment was occupied in trying to 
answer Dr. Byfield’s question, and 
not succeeding in the least at the mo- 
ment of our departure. 

We stood for some time on the pave- 
ment collecting our ideas, and we had 
not yet regained our powers of speech 
when the voice of the solid-looking man 
smote on our ears. He was addressing 
Hartup. 

“So you give lessons in manners, do 
you?” he said. 

His tone showed him to be under the 
influence of some violent emotion, and 
the smile of complacency no longer 
flitted over his massive features. 

“And do you know what you have 
done with your blooming lessons?’ he 
continued, advancing closer. ‘“You’ve 
stopped me from ‘copping’ one of the 
very worst; you’ve lost a collection of 
coins worth thousands, and you’ve 
made me the laughing stock of the 
Yard. So I don’t think much of it, and, 
just for a change, I’m going to give you 
a lesson for yourself.” 

It was a lonely spot. Hartup had 
that which rankled within him and 
was thirsting for the fray, and I have 
no doubt that I was a highly privileged 
person in being a spectator of what 
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then took place; but then, as I have 
said, I hate a row. 

When the lesson began it seemed 
doubtful as to who should teach the 
other. Hartup had perhaps the greater 
amount of informatien to supply, but 
his rival received it all with apparent 
indifference and gradually Hartup be- 
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came the pupil. It was not a little 
that he learned, either, before the solid 
man with a heightened tint upon his 
nose and a filled-up eye went on his 
way rejoicing. 

I took Hartup home in a cab, and, as 
I put him gingerly to bed, I freely for- 
gave him everything. 

Harold White. 
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Emile clasped his hands about his 
head. He was afraid it would burst 
asunder with his joy. There was a 
beating like drums in his ears. All the 
felicities possible to mortal seemed to 
be heaped upon him. He felt the bliss 
of countless men, the joys of many 
ages. He stepped blindly on his way. He 
seemed borne along by celestial influ- 
ences, as by hands of light. He walked 
uncertainly, not knowing where they 
would conduct him. He traversed a 
slope and came through a green lane 
to a shady nook where a man was 
reading a newspaper in a summer 
house. It was Monsieur Brion, the fa- 
ther of Florence. 

Emile approached him trembling. It 
was a solemn moment. 

But those hands of light pushed him 
ever onward. “Go,” a friendly voice 
seemed to say to him. It sang in the 
wind, “Go without fear, heaven pro- 
tects thee to-day, and nothing that thou 
shalt ask will be refused.” 

He stopped before Monsieur Brion. 
“Good day, Monsieur le deputé,”’ he 
said, bowing. 

* Translated for The Living Age by Helen W. 


Pieraon. 
Copyright by The Living Age Co. 
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Monsieur Brion looked up and recog- 
nized Emile. “Good day, my friend. 
Any news? All goes well at home?” 

Emile had taken off his béret, but 
though the friendly voice still whis- 
pered to him he was troubled. He 
looked down, grew very red, and did 
not dare to speak. 

“You have something serious to say 
to me,” said Monsieur Brion. “Go on 
—I’m not so very terrible. Tell me 
all.” 

Emile raised his head, clenched his 
fists, and his muscles grew rigid like 
those of a man about to take a great 
leap. “Would it displease you very 
much, Monsieur?” he stammered—and 
his lips burned as if he were sending 
out words of fire—‘‘would you be angry 
if my grandfather should come and 
ask for me the hand of your daugh- 
ter?” 

It was done. The daring and pre- 
sumptuous question was asked. Emile 
no longer breathed. 

Monsieur Brion gasped. He looked 
at the young man with dilated eyes. 
Then he sprang up and took a few 
steps, the newspapers rustling in his 
hand. 

“What a strange fellow!” he cried; 
“ah, what an astounding fellow! You 
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ask this off-hand without giving the 
least warning. Very odd—very odd! 
One must come to Salignacq to meet 
with such adventures.” 

Emile trembled. His face grew livid. 
The deputy looked at him again, and 
his surprise was changed to compas- 
sion. 

He put his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder and said in a friendly voice: 
“Reassure yourself, Monsieur Emile. I 
do not take offence so easily. If your 
proposition was rather brusque, it did 
not lack originality, and I adore peo- 
ple who do not act like all the rest of 
the world. You took me a little by 
surprise—I must avow I had not stud- 
ied on that question. Nevertheless, 
Florence has talked of you a good deal 
lately, and I should have been more 
clear-sighted. But no matter for that. 
You have the air of a good fellow, and 
you bear a name that is much honored 
in the country. I know, for the rest, 
that you are rich—very rich. I am 
going to confide to you all my thoughts. 
A marriage between my daughter and 
you does not seem to me impossi- 
ble. Only you will permit me to say 
that I see serious objections to this 
union. Not on your side do I find them, 
but in your grandfather. Yan de Big- 
naon is a millionaire, and he dresses 
like a beggar. He could have a cha- 
teau and he lives in an old barrack. It’s 
shameful! One should not live like that. 
You will understand that in my posi- 
tion I must exact something from those 
who have to come in contact with my 
daughter. I could not permit her fa- 
ther-in-law to come in with soiled 
linen, to eat his meat with his fingers, 
to take care of his cows and allow his 
servants to treat him as one of thein- 
selves. You may tell him this. He can 
alter his manners, he can lead the sort 
of life that is more in accord with his 
wealth, and then, if my daughter is 
agreed, we will resume the conversa- 
tion of this morning. Good-bye, dear 
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Try to civilize 
old Yan. All depends on that!’ 

The deputy shook hands with Emile, 
and the young man went out holding 
kis head high, with dancing steps, his 
face illumined with hope. 

He smiled at the trees. His eyes had 
the light of victory inthem. If he had 
passed through triumphal arches and 
the bells had rung out for him, he 
would not have been in the least sur- 
prised. In ten minutes he was at 
home. 

The sun was setting. 

Yan had just spun his daily amount 
of thread. He finished it in time for 
supper. He rose from the table, and 
was about to take his crutches for his 
visit to the Catalans. 

Emile took his grandfather by the 
arm. 

“Come,” he simply said, “come!” 

And he led the old man back to his 
room, deposited him in a chair, closed 
the door, and then, in a voice choked 
with emotion, he cried: “Papa, I am 
so happy!” 

Yan was silent. “He is crazy,” he 
thought. “Mon Dieu, he has gone 
mad!” And he looked with affrighted 
eyes at his grandson. 

The setting sun sent some of its part- 
ing beams through the open window 
into the room. They fell on Emile’s 
head Tike an aureole, till he looked like 
one of the saints in the old church. 
He was transfigured. Yan could hard- 
ly recognize him. 


“I am so happy, so happy!” he re- 
iterated. 

“But, my boy—what is it?’ asked 
Yan. 

“I’m going to marry her!” 

“Who, then?” 

“Mademoiselle Brion!” 

“The daughter of the deputy?” 

“Yes—think of it—the daughter of 
the deputy—and I shall marry her—I— 
Emile Duvignan!’ And there he sat, 
radiant and glorified as if, after these 
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supreme words, the world had nothing 
more to offer. 

Yan burst into laughter. “See here, 
my boy, come to your senses!” he said; 
“it is late, and I have a great deal 
to say to the Catalans. Will you hand 
me my crutches?” 

Then Emile shivered. He came back 
to the real world with a shock. He 
took the old man’s bony hands in his 
feverish grasp. 

“You do not understand!” he cried. 
“I can marry Mademoiselle Florence, 
the daughter of the deputy. She loves 
me!” 

He poured out his confidences. “You 
don’t know her as she really is. She 
is beautiful—such eyes—and what a 
voice! Oh, you don’t know, you can’t 
imagine what she is like! And she 
loves me! You must have been con- 
vinced of that when you surprised us 
the other evening. I thought it was 
a dream. But no! this very hour I 
have seen her, and it’s true—true! You 
should see her. My eyes were dazzled, 
as if I was in a rainbow! And her 
father is quite willing I should marry 
her. It is too much happiness.” 

Yan tried to rise. 

“Fool!” he cried, and he made an 
effort to reach his crutches him- 
self. 

“Papa!” cried Emile, “I will not have 
it—do you hear? I don’t wish you to 
go to the Catalans—I will never marry 
any other—never!” 

“But, you young idiot—” 

“Oh, be silent! If you knew what I 
have suffered! I should be capable of 
anything—anything—if you oppose this 
marriage! No, it’s understood. I shall 
marry her. Go and ask Monsieur 
Brion for her hand—now. He’s in his 
summer-house. Don’t lose a second. 
Go quick! Oh, I forgot. I’ll lend you 
my hat! And then you must take off 
your blouse. And try to express your- 
self in good French. For the deputy 
does not like your peasant manners. 


It’s one of his conditions that you shall 
change all that—” 

“What?” cried Yan, with flaming 
eyes. 

Emile went on. “Oh yes—I had for- 
gotten! Monsieur Brion consents that 
I shall marry his daughter, if you will 
civilize yourself a little. No more 
béret—no more blouse—no sabots—and 
no familiarity with servants especially. 
You must buy a carriage and have a 
coachman. You must wear a coat— 
you—” 

He stopped. Yan’s face seemed 
changed as if by an earthquake. One 
would have said that the old fellow 
wished to burst into laughter or melt 
into tears and he was not able to do 
either. It was frightful. 

“A monsieur,” he ejaculated finally, 
“it is necessary that I should become 
a monsieur—I—Yan of Bignaon?”’ 

And he broke into a roar of convul- 
sive laughter that seemed to shake the 
walls. 

Emile sprang up. “Ah, well,’ he said 
with a strange throbbing in his tem- 
ples, “if you wish that I should become 
a 

“What then?’ asked the old man 
calmly. 

“Oh, papa!” cried Emile, grasping 
his grandfather’s hands. “How unhap- 
py this is!’ 

He said no more, but sat down with 
his elbows on his knees, his chin 
in his hands, and stared gloomily 
at the patterns of the red 
Squares that paved the room. The 
light faded. The last rays of the sun 
were passing, and the walls of the 
room grew gray. From the field near 
by came the song of a laborer return- 
ing slowly to his home, with his pick 
on his shoulder. 

Yan looked at his grandson fixedly. 
He noticed the little scar on his fore- 
head, made by a wound at the age of 
three, when he had fallen from his 
high chair. Ah, the blessed time, the 
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sacred memories! He reached out a 
trembling hand and touched the scar 
tenderly. 

“Listen,” he said, and his voice vi- 
brated with an infinite tenderness, “lis- 
ten, child—I love you so much—I have 
been so happy living with you—and I 
shall die happy if I die near you! I 
am speaking to you from my whole 
heart—listen. Become a monsieur? I 
would do it if it would give you pleas- 
ure. All that you desire, my boy—all 
you have asked—I would do if it 
gave you pleasure. But I have prom- 
ised God—I have vowed to Him that 
I would not become a monsieur or al- 
low you to be one. I have sworn to 
yod that we would remain peasants. 
And God exists, you know—perhaps 
not in Paris! But I feel in the tears I 
am shedding that He is near us now, 
and that He has encouraged me in say- 
ing all this to you. Yes! before your 
dying father I swore it. Without doubt 
there are people who laugh at such 
things. My child, we should not laugh 
at any one’s convictions—take the ad- 
vice of an old man who will never 
laugh again.” 

Emile did not move. No argument 
could influence him against his love. 
All human supplications passed over 
him like showers on marble that fall 
upon it without penetrating its surface. 

Then Yan said: “Well, I can tell you 
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another thing. This demoiselle Flor- 
ence—her father is crippled with debts. 
As to the young lady—what is she? A 
Parisian—consequently with manners 
more or less—” 

Emile sprang up. “No,” he cried, 
“no more! I beg of you—not that! I 
forbid it!’ And Yan comprehended by 
the flaming eyes of his grandson that 
he had best go no further. 

He quitted his chair, made a few 
painful steps by the help of the furni- 
ture, reached his crutches, and was 
about to leave the room. 

The moment he opened the door 
Emile sprang towards him. 

“Wait,” he cried—‘one word—will 
you allow me to marry her?” 

“On the conditions you have stated 
to me—never!” 

And Yan went out. 

Emile was livid. He saw his grand- 
father disappearing. ‘“‘Papa!” he cried 
in a voice of anguish. But Yan did 
not turn. 

The church bells were ringing out the 
Angelus, while violet shadows settled 
over the land. 

Emile went into his room and fas- 
tened the door and windows. He 
knelt a moment before an old china 
image of Christ, and buried his face in 
his hands. 

“Oh, God,” he cried, “forgive me 
for what I am about to do.” 


(To be continued.) 





OMENS AT CORONATIONS. 


Onlookers at next year’s great cere- 
mony at the Abbey may take note of 
little incidents and accidents not ar- 
ranged for in the rubric of the corona- 
tion ceremony If they are news- 
paper onlookers they will no doubt util- 
ize such untoward occurrences as aids 





to the picturesqueness of their copy. 
But neither newspaper men nor their 
more fortunate fellow spectators will 
read into any such little incidents the 
good and ill portents read into similar 
occurrences at the crownings of former 
kings and queens. 
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Children in the still hear 
some echo of the evil auguries—many 
of these sufficiently horrid and disas- 
hedged in 


nursery 


trous in themselves—that 
the crowning of Norman William. To 
begin with, there was the ill-omened 
absence of Archbishop Stigand, who 
“manfully refused to crown one who 
covered with the blood of men, 
and the invader of others’ rights. 
Peter Langtoft, however, had the ad- 
vantage of living within two hundred 
years of this memorable abstention. He 
somewhat 
rhyming 


was 


o1 


gives another reason in a 
passage of his 
It is quaint enough to jus- 


scandalous 
chronicle. 
tify quotation:— 


Fair grace William fond; his chance 

fulle wele him satte 

reame of Inglond so graciously he 

gatte. 

archbishop Stigand, of 

primate 

That tyme was suspended, 
reft him the state. 

The abbot & prioure, men of religion 

The oder men of honoure, archdecane 
& person 

Wer prived of thar office, of woulfes 
had renoun 

For lechorie that vice were many als 
don doun. 

The archbishope of York com with de- 
vocioun, 

Thorgh William praiere, com to London 
toun, 

Bifor the barons brouht, he gaf Wil- 
liam the coroun 

To chalange was he nouht, Sir Stigand 
was don doun. 


The 


The Inglond 


the pope 


After William had taken the corona- 
tion oath, to protect the Church, pro- 
hibit oppression and execute judgment 
in merey, Archbishop Aldred put the 
auestion, “Will ye have this Prince to 
be your king?” The clamorous re- 
sponse startled the Norman garrison in 
the city. They believed the English 


1 William of Newbury. 
2 “Chapters on 
James W. Parker. 
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had revolted, and proceeded to invoke 
the tranquillizing influences of the 
sword and torch. They set the houses 
around their garrison on fire. The 
flames spread in all directions. A gen- 
alarm came as a natural conse- 
quence. Most of the congregation 
rushed out of the church, the English 
hastening to stop the fire, and the Nor- 
The bishops, clergy 


eral 


mans to plunder. 
and monks, who remained within the 
ehurch, confusion that 
they were scarce able to go through 
the office of crowning the King; Wil- 
liam himself, who saw the tumult and 
could not conjecture the cause, sate 
trembling at the foot of the altar, and 
though no great mischief done 
by the fire, it laid the foundation of a 
long and inveterate enmity between 
the English and the Normans.’ 
Perjured Stephen could not, of neces- 
sity, hope for any but the most ill- 
The ceremony was 
A fearful 
storm All those 
participating were consequently thrown 


were in such 


was 


omened coronation. 
beset by dismal portents. 
arose in the middle. 
into such confusion that the consecrat- 
ed water fell on the ground, the kiss of 
peace after the sacrament was omitted 
und even the final benediction forgot- 
ten. The complaisant Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and the 
who declared that Henry the First dis- 
inherited his daughter a little before 
his death, all died appropriately within 
a few months of the event... We must 
wait until we reach the reign of Rich- 
Tirst 
ill-omens of the 


false witnesses 


once more 


orthodox 


ard the before we 
meet with 
kind. One augury of evil was the mas- 
sacre of the Jews on the day of the 
ceremony, although not all the chroni- 
clers appear to have read a significa- 
tion of future mischief into the event. 


Now, in the year of our Lord’s in- 
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carnation 1189 [says one*], Richard, 
the son of King Henry the Second by 
Eleanor, brother of Henry the Third, 
was consecrated King of the English 
by Baldwin, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, at Westminster, on the third of 
the nones of September. On the very 
day of the coronation, about the sol- 
emn hour in which the Son was immo- 
lated to the Father, a Sacrifice of the 
Jews to their father, the Devil, was 
commenced in the city of London, and 
so long was the duration of this fa- 
mous mystery, that the holocaust could 
scarcely be accomplished the ensuing 
day. The other cities and towns of the 
kingdom emulated the faith of the Lon- 
doners, and with a like devotion de- 
spatched their blood-suckers with 
blood to hell. 


Much more important, more alarm- 
ing to all beholders of the coronation 
ceremony, was the appearance of a bat 
“in the middle of the bright part of 
the day, fluttering about the church, 
inconveniently circling in the same 
tracks, especially round the _ king’s 


throne.”*® Again, according to the same 
naive chronicler, a peal of bells was 
rung, without any agreement or knowl- 


edge of the ministers of the Abbey, 


of such portentous omen as then was 
hardly allowable to be related even in 
a whisper. At Complin, the last hour of 
the day, the first peal happened to be 
rung, neither by any agreement, nor 
even by the ministers of the church 
themselves being aware of it, until 
after it was done, for prime, tierce, 
sext, nones and the solemn service of 
vespers and two masses were cele- 
brated without any ringing of peals. 


King John had only himself to thank 
for many of the ill-omens that marred 
the ceremony of his coronation. Not 
altogether, though, since the name of 
“John” has been reckoned unfortunate 
for the king’s name both in England 

* Richard of Devizes. 

" Richard of Devizes. 


‘*“rowns and Coronations,”’ by William Jones, 
F.S.A. Chatto and Windus. 1898, 
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und in France. Again, he was crowned 
on Ascension Day, the same fatal fes- 
tival as astrologers predicted would 
close his reign. But “it was also re- 
marked as an evil omen that the King 
hurried away without receiving the 


+ 


sacrament. He became less callous 
later on, as death approached, showing 
a pardonable anxiety “to elude the de- 
mons whom he had so faithfully served 
in life.’ For this purpose he not only 
gave orders to disguise his body in a 
monk’s cowl, but to bury it between 
two saints.’ 

Fiasco from start to finish, such is 
the impression Holinshed gives us of 
the crowning of Edward the Second. 
Nothing appears to have been more of- 
fensive to the nobles than his deliver- 
ing the crown to be borne by Piers Ga- 
veston, his unworthy favorite, who was 
dressed finer than the King himself, 
and outshone everybody in the proces- 
sion. Gaveston had charge of all the 
arrangements. He performed his du- 
ties so negligently that “there was such 
presse and throng at this coronation, 
that a knight, called Sir John Bake- 
well, was thrust or crowded to death.” 
Great abundance of viands and wines 
had been provided, but the dinner did 
not begin until night, and was then 
badly served; the usual forms of ser- 
vice were neglected, and the whole was 
a continued scene of confusion, singu- 
lerly emblematic of the state of the 
nation during this monarch’s unhappy 
reign. The ceremony of the corona- 
tion, in the case of the unfortunate 
Richard the Second, was so fatiguing 
that he was obliged to be borne back 
tu the palace on knights’ shoulders, 
surely some prognostication of what 
the end would be. 

Henry the Fifth, the son of Richard’s 
supplanter, when it came to his turn, 


™“Crowns and Coronations,’’ by William Jones, 
F.S.A. Chatto and Windus, 1898. 
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was crowned the 9th of April, “being 
Fassion Sundaie, which was a sore 
ruggie and tempestuous day, with 
wind, snow and sleet, that men great- 
lie marvelled thereat, making diverse 
interpretation what the same might 
signifie.’’ 

And so the Tudors move slowly 
across the scene. The first two were 
not the monarchs to lend themselves to 
omens, ill or good. In the case of poor 
little Edward the Sixth, however, there 
fell out an occurrence emblematic of 
much that happened later in the course 
of English history. When the three 
swords for the three kingdoms were 
brought to be carried before him, the 
King observed that there was yet one 
wanting, and called for the Bible. 


That [said he] is the sword of the 
Spirit, and ought in all right to govern 
us, who use these for the people’s safe- 
ty, by God’s appointment. Without 
that sword we are nothing; we can do 
nothing. From that we are what we 
are this day. . .. we receive whatso- 
ever it is that we at this present do 
assume. Under that we ought to live, 
to fight, to govern the people and to 
perform all our affairs. From that 
alone we obtain all power, virtue, 
grace, salvation and whatsoever we 
have of divine strength.’ 


In Mary’s case the omens were less 
benevolent. The jewelled adornments 
on her head were “so massie and pon- 
derous, that she was faine to beare up 
hir head with hir hand.”” And for 
Elizabeth the auguries altered again. 
During the procession from the Tower 
to Westminster many poor women ran 
to the chariot and offered her nose- 
gays which she accepted. A withered 
old crone gave her a sprig of rosemary 
at “Fleetbridge,’”’ which she held in her 
hand until she reached her palace at 
Westminster.” 

The fashion of our ancestors made 

® Holinshed. 
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such coronation as that of either the 
second Stuart, or the last, one drawn- 
out ill-omen from the commencement 
of the ceremony to the end thereof. In 
the case of Charles the First it must be 
confessed that a number of most dis- 
concerting little contretemps arose to 
hinder the easy flow of a most difficult 
day. To begin with, there was Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s abstention from the 
ceremony. Her religious opinions 
may have excused her resolute refusal 
to be crowned; they hardly justified 
the more than callous surroundings 
from which she saw the proceedings. 
“She took a place at the palace-gate, 
where she might behold the procession 
going and returning, her ladies frisk- 
ing and dancing in the room.”” The 
Count de Blainville, the French Am- 
bassador, was debarred from being 
present owing to this absence of the 
Queen. The passing through the City 
in grand cavalcade from the Tower to 
Westminster the day preceding the cor- 
onation was omitted in Charles the 
First’s case, as in that of his father, 
and for the same reason—plague. As 
human old Fuller puts it in his 
“Church History,” the King went 
through the City to Westminster 


by water out of double providence, to 
save both health and wealth thereby; 
for though the infectious aire in the 
city of London had lately been correct- 
ed with a sharp winter, yet it was not 
se amended but that a great suspicion 
of danger did remain. Besides, such a 
procession would have cost him three 
score thousand pounds, to be disbursed 
in scarlet for his train, which summ, 
if then demanded of his exchequer, 
would scarce receive a satisfactory an- 
swer thereunto; and surely those who 
since condemn him for want of state 
in omitting this royal pageant, would 
have condemned him more for prodi- 
gality had he made use thereof. 

u “Chapters on Coronations.’’ London, 1838: 
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Alack and alack, the omission caused 
the first bad omen. The ceremony took 
place on the 5th of February, 1626. A 
carpeted landing-place had been pre- 
pared at Westminster, but the royal 
barge, the economical barge, drifted on 
“unaccountably” to the stairs belong- 
ing to the backyard of the palace. 
There the unwieldy vessel stuck in the 
mud. Mr. William Jones, F.S.A., whose 
industry has rescued this incident from 
Sir Simonds d’Ewes’s autobiography, 
relates“ how this grounding “was tak- 
en to be an evil and ominous pres- 
age.” 

The preacher of the coronation sermon 
was Senhouse, Bishop of Carlyle, who 
was naive enough to choose for his 
text, “I will give thee a crown of life.” 
“This,” says the Suffolk historian, 
Lawrence Echard, “was rather thought 
to put the new king in mind of his 
death than his duty in government, and 
to have been his funeral sermon when 
alive, as if he was to have none when 
he was buried.” An earthquake shock 
was felt while the Bishop was still 
speaking. Nothing seemed able to go 
right on the most fateful day, either 
at Westminster or anywhere else. At 
the “court-gate” at Theobald’s, his 
dead father’s favorite palace, the her- 
ald in proclaiming the coronation of the 
new King made a slip in one most im- 
portant word, calling him the “dubita- 
ble” instead of “indubitable” heir to 
the throne.* Then again:— 


The left wing of the dove, the mark 
of the Confessor’s halcyon days, was 
broken on the sceptre staff—by what 
casualty God Himself knows. The 
king sent for Mr. Acton, then his gold- 
smith, commanding him that the ring 
stone should be set in again. The 
goldsmith replied that it was impossi- 
ble to be done so fairly but that some 
mark would remain thereof. The king 
in some passion said, “If you will not 


13 “Crowns and OCoronations:"’ London, 1898. 
14“‘Crowns and Coronations:’’ London, 1898. 
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do it another shall.” Thereupon Mr. 
Acton returned, and got another dove 
of gold to be artificially set in; where- 
at his Majesty was well contented as 
making no discovery thereof.” 


But Mr. William Lilly, who was born 
at Diseworth, Leicestershire, in 1602, 
and flourished seventy-nine years as 
the Zadkiel or Old Moore of the seven- 
teenth century, has put his finger upon 
the most terrible omen of all. All who 
run may read “A Prophecy of the 
White King and Dreadful Dead-man 
Explained,” etc., by this wise astrolo- 
ger (1644):— 


The occasion of the prophets calling 
him White King was this, the Kings of 
England antiently did weare the day of 
their Coronation purple clothes. being 
color onely fit for Kings. both Queen 
Elizabeth, King James and all their An- 
cestors did weare that color the day of 
their Coronation, as any may perceive 
by the “Recordes of the Wardrobe;” 
contrary unto this custome, and led 
unto it by the indirect and fatall advise 
of William Laud, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, hee was perswaded to apparell 
himself the day of his Coronation in a 
White Garment; there were some de- 
horted him from wearing the white 
apparell, but hee obstinately refused 
their Counsell. Canterbury would have 
it as an apparell representing the King’s 
innocency, or I know not what other 
superstitious devise of his. And of 
this there is no question to bee made, 
myselfethough not occularly seeing him 
that day, yet have had it related ver- 
bally by above twenty whose eyes be- 
held it, one or two were workmen that 
carried his Majestie apparell that day, 
so that I challenge al the men upon 
earth living to deny his wearing white 
apparell that day of his Coronation, 
etc. 


It is difficult not to sympathize with 
James the Second and the humorous 
forbearance he displayed at the su- 


15 Echard. 
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preme mischance which befell his coro- 
nation festivities when his turn came. 
It was at the Coronation Banquet, and 
the champion of England had just flung 
his challenge to the world. He had dis- 
mounted from his horse, and was ad- 
vancing towards the King’s seat to kiss 
James’s hand. Unfortunately awk- 
wardness brought it about that he 
stumbled and fell down his full length, 
equipped in complete armor as he was. 
The Queen Consort, Mary of Modena 
it may be remembered, exclaimed, “See 
you, love, what a weak champion you 
have.” To which the King said noth- 
ing, but laughed, and the champion ex- 
cnsed himself, pretending his armor 
was heavy, and that he himself was 
weak with sickness, which was false, 
for he was very well, and had had 
none.*® 

George Hickes, the titular Bishop of 
Thetford, who later on obtained mar- 
tyrdom as a non-juror, has left an eye- 
witress’s record of other evil omens, 
to wit, the tottering of the crown upon 
the King’s head, the broken canopy 
ever it and the rent flag hanging upon 
the White Tower “when I came home 
from the coronation. I put no stress 
upon these omens, but I cannot despise 
them; most of them, I believe, come 
bs chance, but some from superior in- 
tellectual agents, especially those which 
regard the fate of kings and na- 
tions.” 

The curious may turn gratefully from 
the contemplation of such_sinister por- 
tents to the omens of a less malevolent 
character which marked the reign of 
George the Third. His long reign can 
hardly be counted to have been an 
unmixed benefit to his people. At any 
rate, the fairies who presided, if ma- 
licious a little, were at least altogether 
eupeptic. The accidents were more 
or less mirth-provoking in themselves, 
and for the most part ended in a smile. 


16 Pryme, in his ‘‘Ephemeris Vitae.”’ 


The Deputy Earl Marshal, the Harl 
of Effingham, hardly gave that atten- 
tion to his duties to be expected from 
an intelligent nobleman of his exalted 
rank. He forgot, among other things, 
the sword of state, the state banquet 
chain for both King and Queen, and the 
canopy. The difficulty of the first 
named of the above-mentioned articles 
was overcome by borrowing the City 
sword of state, which the Lord Mayor 
had brought with him. A hasty can- 
opy was extemporized as well; but even 
with these makeshifts the commence- 
ment of the ceremony was delayed 
until afternoon. The King  after- 
wards sent for Lord Effingham to 
complain, and received this most de- 
lightful reply: “It is true, sir, that there 
has been some neglect, but I have taken 
care that the next coronation shall be 
regulated in the exactest manner pos- 
sible.’’” 

It was to the young King’s 
credit that he was much amused. How 
the King took the Holy Sacrament un- 
crowned has been told many times. 
Neither Archbishop nor Dean of West- 
minster could answer his question 
whether he should not lay aside the 
crown, so lately placed upon his head, 
before kneeling at the Communion 
Table. 

They could not say whether or 
not there was any rule. The King 
thereupon removed the crown with the 
remark, “There ought to be one.” But 
an accident had happened to the crown 
earlier in the ceremony. As the King 
was moving down the Abbey with the 
circlet of dominion upon his head, the 
great diamond in the upper portion of 
it fell to the ground, and it was not 
found again without some trouble. 
There were not wanting in after days 
those who saw in this mishap the fall- 
ing away of the thirteen colonies of 
America; and not only did men prophe- 


17 Jesse: ‘‘Memoirs of George the Third.’’ 
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sy such evil after the event, but even 
at the time: 


When first, portentous, it was known 

Great George had jostled from his 
crown 
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The brightest diamond there, 
The omen-mongers, one and all, 
Foretold some mischief must befall, 

Some loss beyond compare.” 


Charles Benham. 





DID SHAKESPEARE WRITE BACON? 


Were Shakespeare and Bacon iden- 
tical? A new answer was recently 
suggested to me by a friend, and a con- 
sideration of his hypothesis led to the 
discovery of such corroborative argu- 
ments that it should only require a 
brief exposition to secure its accep- 
tance by some people. I may briefly 
recall certain well-known facts. * Ba- 
con had conceived in very early youth 
an ambitious plan for a great philo- 
sophical reform. He had been immedi- 
ately plunged into business, and’at the 
accession of James I, when a little over 
forty, had been for many years a bar- 
rister and a Member of Parliament, 
and had, moreover, taken a very active 
part in great affairs of State.) He was 
already lamenting, as he continued to 
lament, the many distractions which 
had forced him to sacrifice literary and 
philosophical to political ambition. Now 
that a second Solomon was to mount 
the throne, he naturally wished to show 
that he was a profound thinker, de- 
serving the patronage of a wise mon- 
Besides merely selfish reasons 
he hoped that James would help him 
to carry out his great schemes for the 
promotion of scientific research. He 
resolved, therefore, to publish a book 
setting forth his new philosophic ideas. 
He had not as yet found time to pre- 
pare any statement of them, or even to 


arch. 


18 “Crowns and Coronations,’’ by William Jones, 
F.S.A. Chatto and Windus, 1898. 
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to order. He was still 
immersed in business and harassed by 
many anxieties. 


reduce them 
Now Bacon, if there 
be any truth in Pope’s epigram or Ma- 
caulay’s Essay, was not above ques- 
tionable If he had not 
time to write he could get a book writ- 
ten for him. We fact that 
he afterwards employed assistants, 
such as Hobbes and George Herbert, 
in preparing some of his literary work. 
It is plain, however, from the full ac- 
count of his early life in Spedding’s 
volumes, that he had as yet no connec- 
tion with the famous men of letters of 
his time. Not one of them is mentioned 
in his letters, though at a later time 
he became known to Ben Jonson, who 
has celebrated the charms of his con- 
versation. Jonson’s friendship with 
Shakespeare gives some significance, as 
we shall see, to this circumstance. Ba- 
con took a significant step. He had 
recently incurred reproach by taking 
part in the prosecution of his former 
patron, Essex. He now (1603) made 
conciliatory overtures to Southampton, 
who had not only been a friend of 
Essex, but had been under sentence 
for complicity in the rising for which 
Essex was beheaded. Why did Bacon 
approach a man so certain to be preju- 
diced against him? One reason sug- 
gests itself. Southampton was a pa- 
tron of men of letters, and especially 
the one man whom we know to have 
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know in 
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been helpful to Shakespeare. If Bacon 
was desirous of hiring an author, 
Southampton would be able to recom- 
mend a competent person, and there 
was no one whom he was more likely 
to recommend than Shakespeare. 
Shakespeare was by this time at the 
height of his powers, and had shown 
by “Hamlet” his philosophical as well 
as his poetical tendencies. He was 
recognized as an able writer, capable 
of turning his hand to many employ- 
ments. He could vamp old plays and 
presumably new philosophies. If Ba- 
con wanted a man who should have the 
necessary power of writing and yet not 
be hampered by any such scientific doc- 
trine of his own as would make him 
anxious to claim independence, he 
could not make a better choice. South- 
ampton is said, on pretty good author- 
ity, to have made a present of £1,000 
to Shakespeare. The story is intelli- 
gible if we suppose that he paid the 
money on Bacon’s account, and for 
‘some service of such a nature that any 
trace of Bacon’s interest in it was to 
be concealed. 

At any rate, somebody wrote a book. 
The famous “Advancement of Learn- 
ing” appeared in the autumn of 1605. 
It is dedicated to James, and gives a 
general survey of the state of knowl- 
edge at the time; or, as the last para- 
graph states, is “a small globe of the 
intellectual world.” It shows literary 
genius and general knowledge, but not 
the minate information of a specialist. 
Who wrote the book? I need not rely 
upon the probabilities already men- 
tioned, however strong they may be, 
which point to Shakespeare. If Shake- 
speare wrote it he might naturally try 
to insert some intimation of the author- 
ship to which he could appeal in case 


of necessity. One of the common 


1If any one cares to verify this, he may be 
helped by the statement that in both cases A 


occurs in four places, B in one, C in three, D in 
three, BE in fifteen, F in four, G in two, H !n 
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amusements of the time was the com- 
position of anagrams; and I according- 
ly inquired whether such a thing might 
be discoverable in the “Advancement,” 
It would most probably be at the be- 
ginning, and I was rewarded by find- 
ing in the first two lines a distinct 
claim of Shakespeare’s own authorship 
and a repudiation of Bacon’s. Natu- 
rally, when a man is writing two sen- 
tences in one set of letters he has to be 
a little obscure, and will probably em- 
ploy a redundant word or two to in- 
clude all that are required. Shake- 
speare’s style, therefore, if perceptible, 
is partly veiled. The opening words 
are “There were under the law, excel- 
lent King, both daily sacrifices and 
free-will offerings, the one pro (ceeding, 
etc.).”. To the end of “pro” there are 
eighty-one letters. Re-arrange them 
and they make the following: “Crede 
Will Shakespere, green innocent read- 
er; he was author of excellent writing: 
F.B.N. fifth idol, Lye.’" I won’t try to 
explain why the reader should be called 
green and innocent, but the meaning 
of the whole will be perfectly clear 
when the last words are explained. F. 
B.N., of course, means Francis Bacon. 
“Fifth idol’ refers to one of the most 
famous passages in a book hitherto 
ascribed to Bacon. In the aphorisms 
prefaced to the “Novum Organum” the 
causes of human error are described as 
belonging to four classes of “idols.” 
False systems of philosophy, for ex- 
ample, generate what are curiously 
(though the word would naturally oc- 
eur to a dramatist) called “idols of the 
theatre.” Of the others I need only 
say that they do not include one fertile 
source of deception, namely, direct ly- 
ing. Shakespeare intimates that his 
employer was illustrating this addition- 
al or fifth kind of idol by his false claim 


four, I in six, K in one, L in six, N in six, 0 
in four, P in one, R in seven, S in three, T in 
five, U in one, W in three, X in one, and Y in 
one. 
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to the authorship. The aphorisms, 
however, were for the present held 
back. The book was published, we 
may presume, before Bacon had dis- 
covered this transparent artifice. Shake- 
speare would chuckle when calling his 
attention to it afterwards. Bacon 
would be vexed, but naturally could 
not take public notice of the trap in 
which he had been caught. His feel- 
ings may be inferred from his later ac- 
tion. 7When Shakespeare’s plays were 
collected after the author’s death, Ba- 
con, we kndw, got at the printers and 
persuaded them to insert a cryptogram 
claiming the authorship for himself. 
The claim was obviously preposterous, 
but the fact that he made it is inter- 
esting to the moralist. It is a melan- 
choly illustration of a familiar truth. 
Bacon had probably come to believe his 
own lie, and to fancy that he had really 
written the “Advancement of Learn- 
ing.” or that, having bought it, he had 
a right to it. Then, he thought, he 
would make sure of a posthumous re- 
venge should the anagram be deci- 
phered. “If Shakespeare succeeds in 
Claiming my philosophy, I will take his 
plays in exchange.” He had become 
demoralized to the point at which he 
could cheat his conscience by such la- 
mentable casuistry. 

Meanwhile Bacon’s fame was grow- 
ing; and so was his immersion in busi- 
ness. In 1607 he became Solicitor- 
General and a comparatively rich man. 
In the next year he makes references 
to a proposed continuation of his great 
philosophical work. In other words, 
he was thinking of procuring its con- 
tinuation. Probably there was some 
little difficulty in getting over the mis- 
understandings which would inevita- 
bly arise from these dark and danger- 
ous dealings. The bargain might be 
hard to strike. ‘In 1611, however, we 
know that Shakespeare gave up the 
stage and retired to pass the last five 
years of his life at Stratford." All his 
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biographers have thought this retire- 
ment strange, and have been puzzled 
to account for the supposed cessation 
of authorship. + No successful writer 
ever gives up writing. The explana- 
tion is now clear. Shakespeare retired 
because Bacon, who had grown rich, 
could make it worth his while to re- 
treat to a quiet place where he would 
not be tempted to write plays, or drink 
at the “Mermaid,” or make indiscreet 
revelations. If it be asked what he 
was doing the answer is obvious. He 
was writing the “Novum Organum.” 
It was all but impossible for Bacon m 
the midst of all his astonishing politi- 
cal and legal activity to find time to 
write a philosophical work. No doubt 
he did something; he made notes and 
procured collections of various obser- 
vations upon natural phenomena with 
which he supplied his co-operator. We 
may even suppose that he persuaded 
himself that he was thus substantially 
the author of the book which he 
prompted. 4Shakespeare died in 1616, 
leaving the work as a fragment. Ba- 
con, who not long afterwards became 
Lord Chancellor, put the papers to- 
gether, had them translated inta Latin 
(which would obliterate any lurking 
anagram), and was able to publish the 
book in 1620. I leave it to critics to 
show the true authorship from internal 
evidence. It is enough here to note 
certain obvious characteristics. The 
book in the first place, as is generally 
admitted, shows that the author was 
not only an amateur in science, but 
curiously .ignorant of what was being 
done in his own day. That was quite 
natural at Stratford-on-Avon, while Ba- 
con’in London had ample means for 
hearing of the achievements of leading 


*men of science, even if he could not 


appreciate their work. In the next 
place the “Novum Organum” is the 
work of a poet. The scientific formu- 
le are given in the shape of weighty 
concrete maxims—“*Man is the servant 
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and interpreter of Nature,” and so 
forth. So in classifying the various 
kinds of experiments, the writer does 
not elaborate an _ abstract logical 
scheme, but represents each class 
(there are no less than twenty-seven) 
by some vivid concrete emblem. One 
class suggests the analogy of a ‘sign- 
post at cross-roads and receives the 
famous name of “Instantize crucis,”’ the 
origin of our common phrase, “crucial 
experiments.” Bacon was not a poet— 
as any one may see who looks at his 
version of the Psalms—Shakespeare 
certainly was. 

After publishing this “magnificent 
fragment,” as an accomplished critic 
ealls it, Bacon was convicted of cor- 
rupt practices, and passed his few re- 
maining years in trying to proceed 
with his philosophical work. The re- 
sult was significant. He had no offi- 
cial duties to distract him, but also he 
had no Shakespeare to help him. His 
later publications added little or noth- 
ing in substance. The chief of them 
was the “De Augmentis.” This is sim- 
ply an enlarged edition in Latin (the 
anagram of course disappearing) of 
the “Advancement in Learning.” The 
early book, as the same critic says, has 
an advantage over the “more preten- 
tious” version from the “noble and 
flowing” (shall we say the Shakespear- 
ian?) “English,” while the additions 
are of questionable value. I shall only 
notice one point. The “Advancement 
of Learning” speaks of the state of 
poetry at the time. “In poesy,” says 
the author, “I can report no deficience 
... For the expression of affections, 
passions, corruptions and customs we 
are beholden to poets more than to the 
philosophers’ works; and for wit and 
eloquence not much less than to ora- 
harangues.” That was a very 
be expressed by 
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Shakespeare. In the “De Augmentis” 
the last sentence disappears: but a 
fresh paragraph is inserted upon dra- 
matic poetry. The theatre might be 
useful, it says, either for corruption or 
for discipline; but in modern times 
there is plenty of corruption on the 
stage but no discipline. 

Bacon, it may be noticed, was aiming 
this backhanded blow at Shakespeare 
in the same year in which he was in- 
serting the cryptogram in the first 
folio. It may appear, at first sight, 
that he was inconsistent in condemning 
the very works which he was claiming, 
and it may even be said by the captious 
that the fact throws some doubt upon 
the cryptogram. A _ deeper insight 
into human nature will suggest that 
such an inconsistency is characteristic. 
Bacon wishes at once to appropriate 
Shakespeare’s work, and to depreciate 
it so long as it is still ascribed to Shake- 
speare. I omit, however, the obvious 
psychological reflections, and will only 
remark that other works ascribed to 
this period, the “Sylva Sylvarum” and 
so forth, no doubt represent the col- 
lections, which, as I have said, Bacon 
formed to be used as materials by his 
collaborator. 

I have told my story as briefly as 
may be, and leave details to be filled up 
by any one who pleases. Plenty of 
writers have insisted upon Shake- 
speare’s logical subtlety and powers of 
philosophical reflection. They will be 
ready to believe that the author of 
“Hamlet” was also the author of the 
“Novum Organum,” and will be glad 
to be relieved from the necessity. of 
accepting the old paradox that the 
“wisest” was also the “meanest” man 
of his time. The meanness may all 
be ascribed to one man, and the wis- 
dom to the from whom he stole it. 

Leslie Stephen. 
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TENNYSON AND HIS COMMENTATORS. 


Now these many years—ever since I 
was fourteen—I have been reading the 
poems of Tennyson, but a commentary 
on Tennyson I have never read before. 
One has generally seemed to know 
what the poet was driving at; if one 
did not, it was possible to reason that 
he had expressed himself obscurely, 
or that he did not know his meaning 
himself, or that he was not too anx- 
ious to be understood in full. The last 
explanation of any perplexity as to his 
sense appeared not out of place in 
“In Memoriam,” where much was writ- 
ten by the poet “himself for himself,” 
with no original idea of publication. 


I sometimes hold it half a sin 
To put in words the grief I feel,— 


much more, then, to publish the words; 
yet Tennyson published them after 
many years. Probably other writers 
of verse have not been too anxious 
always to be understanded of the peo- 
ple—by those who eddy round and 
round, for example, at lectures in Uni- 
versity College, Liverpool. In such lec- 
tures Professor Bradiey’s “Commen- 
tary on Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam 
(Macmillan) had its origin, he tells us, 
and the book may be taken as a pre- 
eminent example of the art of teaching 
English literature. It is needless to 
speak of Mr. Bradley’s learning and 
taste; they fit him to occupy the chair 
of Wharton, Keble and Matthew Ar- 
nold at Oxford. He also (I hope it is 
not indiscreet to say) is himself a min- 
strel, or was one in the days when we 
went gypsying, a long time ago. There- 
fore, though I own to an impatience of 
commentaries, and have never felt that 
I wanted any explanation of “In Me- 
moriam,” I have turned eagerly to Mr. 
Bradley’s book. He has a word for 
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“those who” (like myself) “think all 
commentary on ‘In Memoriam’ super- 
fluous.” To them he says, “I will ven- 
ture to reply that they can never have 
studied that poem.” My impression 
was that I had, not in the spirit of one 
who is called to lecture upon or to ex- 
plain it, but rather “for human pleas- 
ure.” If passages were obscure, I 
either did not feel the obscurity or I 
set it down to the perplexity that be- 
sets musings on things unsearchable, 
or took it for granted that the poet 
purposefully veiled his exact meaning. 
Mr. Bradley seems to admit that some 
commentators have made difficulties 
where there is no difficulty but what 
one may call their own stupidity. “We 
read for the most part half asleep, 
but a poet writes wide awake.” I do 
not feel so certain that he always does! 

At all events there are puzzles, as in 
“God shut the doorways of his head.” 


On this text (“In Memoriam,” xliv) 
Mr. Bradley writes ten pages. The 
piece to me seems pellucid. “How 
fares it with the happy dead?” Here 


a man “forgets the days before God 
shut the doorways of his head.” It 
is an odd phrase, for the “doorways” 
are, naturally speaking, eyes, mouth 
and nostrils. But, obviously, Tenny- 
son here means the sutures of the 
skull, which usually close in that 
babyhood of which we remember noth- 
ing. Miss Ingelow, in a curious essay, 
once discussed cases of memory from 
the second or third year of earthly 
life. And I always understood Tenny- 
son to mean that, just as perhaps a 
hint of memory of infancy may reach 
us in maturity, so the dead man, or his 
discarnate self rather, may have a few 
vague intimations of his terrene exis- 
tence. The spirits who communicate 
through Mrs. Piper remember a good 
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deal—but have forgotten their Greek! 
Well, Mr. Gatty agrees with my view; 
the dead may remember no more of 
earthly existence than a man does of 
his babyhood. The idea that the dead 
torget seems to me highly improbable, 
and, in the practical field, ghosts often 
ask to have their petty debts paid, 
haunt places familiar to them, and so 
forth. But Tennyson is only stating 
a guess; the dead may remember no 
more of life than a man does of his 
first eighteen months. I cannot see 
any difficulty about the matter, and I 
do tind Mr. Bradley’s ten pages rather 
difficult reading. For example, “Per- 
haps, then, if the doorways are the su- 
tures, we are to imagine that the gen- 
eral soul goes freely in and out by 
these doorways, while later, when they 
are shut, some part of it, left inside, 
* Now, if Ten- 
“world-soul,” a 
“veneral soul,” in Heaven’s name could 


is the ‘separate mind.’ ’ 
nyson believed in a 
he be so stupid as to conceive of it as 
a kind of gas, part of which when the 
sutures close, is bottled, and “left in- 
Why, the “part left inside” 
might bolt by way of the nostrils or 
mouth. 


side?” 


This is merely the familiar 
psychology of savages and of folk-lore. 
The little being that is the soul may 
Rhys 
Welsh cases) when its owner is asleep. 


be seen to escape (Mr. gives 
I should despair of human reason if 
Tennyson really thought that part of 
the bottled in 
the skull of a baby when the sutures 


“world-soul” could be 
of its head close up. 

have 
troubled himself much about the mat- 
ter, and I think we had better imitate 
him. He “allowed Mr. Gatty’s inter- 
pretation to pass,” but then “he passed 


Tennyson did not appear to 


many more which are unquestionably 
wrong.” Probably he was bored by 
erroneous interpretations of the obvi- 
ous, and said 


“transeant cum ceteris 


erroribus.” The speculations of sorrow 


are fantastic; guesses in this field are 
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of no use; the truth about these things 
must be discovered, if at all, by psy- 
chical science. Perhaps Tennyson 
came to understand that. Moreover, 
he expressly says in the poem that his 
verses are not “such as closed grave 
doubts and questions here proposed.” 
He adds that he does not say all that 
he thinks. As Mr. Bradley para- 
phrases, “His deeper thought and 
deepest sorrow are silent.” Mr. Brad- 
ley will be satisfied if he saves others 
from expending on the difficulties of 
“In Memoriam” “one-hundredth part 
of the labor I have spent.” Alas! 
might not the labor have been better 
bestowed, if it leads to such sugges- 
tions as that about the relation of the 
general soul to the sutures of the 
skull? 

Tennyson was not fond of people 
who kept detecting “unconscious bor- 
rowings” by himself from other poets. 
He said something very sharp about 
them. Scott did not care; no, not when 
he found that he had unwittingly 
taken a line from a poem by the valet 
of a friend. In the preface to a little 
collection of verses from his novels he 
frankly declares that he cannot pre- 
tend to be certain which are of his 
own composition and which are not. 
En revanche, when he heard Cleveland’s 
“The Pirate’ he said: 
“Pretty words. Are Byron’s?” 
To take an example from the level at 


’ 


song in sung, 


they 


the foot of Parnassus, I once read, in 
an American paper, some lines attrib- 
uted to Mr. Austin Dobson. “Not bad 
for Dobson,” I said freely to a friend. 
But me that the 
rhymes were my own! A bard who 
forgets his own verses may be par- 
doned for remembering those of other 
and mistaking a half-line of 
somebody else’s for his own. I dare- 
say that Tennyson did this occasional- 
ly, but he could hardly say that “the 
sets” without being accused of 
unconscious borrowing. 


it was proved on 


people, 


sun 











One does not feel certain that mem- 
ory, rather than invention, marked 
many of the passages where memory 
gets the credit. Kingsley wrote, “The 
harbor bar is moaning,” and Tennyson 
wrote, “May there be no moaning of 
the bar.” But what can a bar do if 
it does not “moan?” Was Tennyson 
to try to find another phrase—“no yelp- 
ing of the bar,” “no roaring of the 
bar,” “no growling of the bar’—or 
what? “Murmur of the bar,” is not 
sad enough for the purpose. Bon Gaul- 
tier had used the “moaning of the tide” 
(with the picture of a howling bull- 
dog, “the moaning of the tied”). Did 
Bon Gaultier borrow from Kingsley, or 
Kingsley from Bon Gaultier? Then 
both Coleridge and Tennyson write of 
“the last red leaf,” or “the one red 
leaf, the last of its clan.” What else, 
1 ask, was Tennyson to call the last 
red leaf? “Yellow” not scan; 
“brown” would not be so good a point 
of color. Had Tennyson foreseen Mr. 
Bradley, he might have dodged him 
by writing “the last dead leaf; but 
that might have been’ reproved by 
some other commentator, as implying 


would 


that there were also living leaves— 
which, on deciduous trees, at that sea- 


son, there were not. Tennyson has 


“dropping day,” and Virgil has “solem 

The sun must get down 
but way of 
phrasing the day’s descent must be an 
unconscious reminiscence. “Seraphic 
flame” reminds us of Milton’s “flam- 
ing seraph,” and Pope’s “rapt seraph 
that adores and burns.” Well, I pre- 
sume that there is Hebrew authority 
for this flamboyant character of ser- 
aphs, and any poet may make them 
blaze, if he likes, off his own bat. The 
lines in Ixxxiv (Tennyson’s regret that 
he could never be Uncle Alfred to Hal- 
lam’s children) are quite natural, and 
demanded neither originality nor rem- 
iniscence. Hallam was going to mar- 
ry the poet’s sister; their male issue, if 


cadentem.”’ 


somehow, Tennyson's 
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any, would have been the poet’s neph- 
ews. Mr. Bradley remarks: “It is 
unfortunate that the finest lines recall 
Lamb’s exquisite ‘Dream Children.’” 
I do not feel the misfortune. Cannot 
a man be sorry that his friend’s pos- 
sible sons, his own nephews, must 
never “babble ‘uncle’ on my knee,” 
without being indebted, consciously or 
unconsciously, to Lamb? Tennyson 
talks of “tender gloom,” and so does 
James Thompson; and Tennyson may 
have unconsciously remembered, or 
may have independently invented, the 
phrase. Nobody can say which view 
is right, and what does it matter? Mr. 
Bradley justly remarks that “to doubt 
Tennyson's originality in the creation 
of poetic phrases would be to show 
the extreme of critical incapacity.” It 
would, indeed—or, not quite. The real 
extreme of incapacity is displayed in 
the “construes” of Tennysonian pas- 
sages which Mr. Bradley quotes from 
some of the commentators. I think of 
a middle-class mind (intellectually 
middle-class) going at “In Memoriam” 
earnestly, aided by these unspeakable 
in search of Cul- 
this 


commentators, and 
ture. I that middle-class 
mind will hold that Tennyson prigged 
that last red leaf of his from Coleridge. 
We talk of mem- 
ory,” but this laborious dullard, who 
reads poetry with commentaries, will 
run off with the wrong idea. He is 
like the young lady who, hearing 
“Locksley Hall” read, allowed that it 
was pretty, but asked “who is ‘the 
individual ‘Withers?’ ” It is a pity that 
such well-meaning but helplessly pro- 
saic persons should think it a duty to 
study “In Memoriam.” They won't 
“see Plotinus, ‘Enn.’ IV, viii, 1,” as 
they are recommended to do. In a 
spirit much more Christian, I admit 
than mine, Mr. Bradley has tried to 
help these weak brethren and sisters. 
His account of the sequence of ideas 
and general composition of “In Me- 


know 


may “unconscious 
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moriam,” and his explication of what 
ean hardly be called the poet’s “philos- 
ophy” (for it does not pretend to be a 
philosophy), are lucid and generous. It 
is only the references to “unconscious 
borrowings” and the revelations of the 
hallucinations of some commentators 
that make me what Mr. Bradley calls 
“the exasperated reader.” Just con- 
ceive the crétin who takes the gentle- 
man requested to “leave his sister 
when she prays,” etc., for—Lazarus; or 
for Tennyson himself! (xxxiii). Yes, 
ethically I may be wrong—perhaps we 
ought to be gentle to the poor of spirit; 
perhaps we ought to try to teach them 
to understand. But, practically, con- 
sidering the brevity of life, is it un- 


Longman’s Magazine. 
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wise to entreat them to go about their 
blameless business and leave the 
Muses to persons born to enjoy the 
Muses? At all events, in the interest 
of my peace of mind, 1 am glad that 
I never read any other commentator on 
Tennyson. I take refuge under his 
wings. If he let interpretations pass 
“which are unquestionably wrong,” he 
clearly did not disturb himself about 
les pauvres d’esprit. Mr. Bradley writes: 
“There are hosts of misinterpretations 
which I have left unnoticed.” Those 
hosts are the children of les pauvres 
desprit embarked in a galley where 
they have no business. Mr. Bradley 
will find higher matter for his Oxford 
lectures. 
Andrew Lang. 





THE WISH FOR 


Mr. F. C. S. Schiller publishes in the 
“Fortnightly Review” for this month 
a paper of some intellectual interest. 
It deals with the issue of a circular or 
questionnaire, by distributing which 
the American members of the Society 
for l’sychical Research are endeavoring 
to ascertain whether the mass of those 
who speak English do or do not con- 
cern themselves with the question of 
a future state, and whether, if they do, 
they desire or regret that the existence 
of such a state should be probable:— 


I. Would you prefer (a) to live after 
“death” or (b) not? 

(a) If I (a), do you desire a future 
life whatever the conditions may 
be? 

(bo) If not, what would have to be its 
character to make the prospect 
seem tolerable? Would you e. g., 
be content with a life more or less 
like your present life? 

(c) Can you say what elements in life 
(if any) are felt by you to call 
for its perpetuity? 


II. 


IMMORTALITY. 


III. Can you state why you feel in this 
way, as regards questions I and 
Il? 

Do you now feel the question of 
a future life to be of urgent im- 
portance to your mental comfort? 
V. Have your feelings on questions I, 
II and IV undergone change? If 
so, when, and in what ways? 
(a) Would you like to know for 
certain about the future life, or 
(6) would you prefer to leave it a 
matter of faith? 


IV. 


Vi 


Mr Schiller, we imagine, though he 
makes some effort to conceal his opin- 
ion, believes that the answer to the 
main questions will be in the negative; 
but the weight of evidence is in our 
judgment, wholly against him, while 
the reasons he gives are, as regards 
the first question at all events, singu- 
larly uneonvincing. He seems to think 
it a proof of his theory that men do 
not readily discuss death and immor- 
tality when they meet together, say 
at dinner, that they never mention 
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either in their newspapers, and, above 
all, that they make no effort whatever 
to have the probability of a future 
state carefully and scientifically inves- 
tigated. Surely, he argues, if the mat- 
ter interested their minds as smaller 
questions do they would, considering 
its importance, make it an incessant 
subject of discussion, whereas it is of 
all subjects the one most strictly ta- 
booed. It is “bad form” to mention it 
in society, it is excluded from the 
newspaper articles, and the most “fad- 
dy” Member of Parliament dare not 
get up and ask for a Committee of in- 
vestigation into the probability of a 
future state. He concludes, therefore, 
that our future existence is not a sub- 
ject in which the majority are deeply 
interested, and that the popular notion, 
or rather assumption, to the contrary 
is unfounded. He forgets, we think, 
that there are questions about which 
men are silent because they are too 
deeply interested to discuss them, and 
that reverence produces in this respect 
precisely the same result as indiffer- 
ence. Nobody in Germany, or at least 
none of the educated class, would pub- 
licly discuss the character of the Em- 
peror, much less make it the subject 
ot free newspaper discussion, least of 
all move for a Committee to investi- 
gate it by cross-examination or other- 
wise, yet to every politician it is a 
matter of the deepest interest, of much 
thought, and of perpetual inquiry. That 
an enormous number of men try to 
avoid thinking of the future life is 
true, and has been true in all ages, 
but that is because they are afraid of 
it as too weighty, too absorbing, too 
fatal to immersion in the business of 
daily life, not because they think it of 
second-rate importance. If it is not so, 
how does it happen that religion, which 
is only the study of what is to follow 
after death, and how to make the state 
which succeeds death pleasant or un- 
pleasant, is of all subjects that which 
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most deeply divides mankind, and on 
which opinion is considered most im- 
portant, not only as regards the future 
but as regards the present? What else 
but interest in the future state, or 
things directly connected therewith, 
divides Catholic and Protestant? We 
should say, in exact opposition to Mr. 
Schiller, that an immense majority 
have the greatest difficulty in turning 
their thoughts from it, and that any- 
body who brought them any fresh and 
clear light about it, or even professed 
to bring it, would receive the most 
eager attention. The real reason why 
men do not investigate the question of 
what follows after death, as they in- 
vestigate secular problems, is that they 
ere convinced that investigation can 
have no result, that light can come only 
from revelation, and that consequently 
the thing to investigate is the truth or 
falsehood of whatever professes to con- 
tain that revelation. Surely there is 
interest enough in that; why, all soci- 
ety, all the systems of life prevalent 
throughout the world, are based on 
that, and the conclusions deduced 
from that. That men do not inquire 
carefully enough into the phenomena 
of spiritualism may be true—the pres- 
ent writer thinks it is true—but the 
reason is hopelessness of obtaining 
light by that method, not indifference 
to light if obtainable. Let men but see 
a reasonable hope, and till the hope 
was dispelled nothing else would at- 
tract their attention at all. Politics, 
business, pleasure, all would be forgot- 
ten in the presence of so absorbing an 
interest. The thing has happened in 
history several times, and whenever it 
has occurred the moving force govern- 
ing the peoples and constantly produc- 
ing religious wars has been interest in 
the “Whither.” 

Whether the mass of men, if they 
were consulted in the arrangements 
of the universe, would wish to live 
again is another matter, which will 
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hardly be proved by the answers to 
a theological census paper. People are 
not truthful enough to themselves to 
make such a return of much value. We 
think they would wish, and though 
we can give no positive proof of our 
opinion, we can suggest some reasons 
for holding it. One is a very broad 
fact, indeed—viz., that no creed which 
positively asserts extinction at death 
as a dogma has ever taken hold of the 
masses of mankind. The Sadduces of 
the world have never been anything 
more than a small, usually well-culti- 
vated sect. The Jews are supposed to 
have denied the Resurrection, but they 
hailed as inspired the great men who 
appeared among them and who af- 
firmed it, and we suspect that the 
mysterious charm of heathenism for 
the masses of the Chosen People was 
based upon their hunger to believe in 
something beyond the grave. Both 


Egyptians and Babylonians were, as 


regards a future state, believers, and 
so may the Phoenicians have been. It 
is vain to explain an acceptance so 
general solely by fear; there must have 
been too, the brave would 
have protested with effect. At present 
are manufactured 


wish, or 


when new creeds 
every year, they all profess to affirm 
a future; and true agnosticism, though 
it spreads among the educated, takes 
little hold upon the body of any people. 
The hope of a better world may be 
vague, but it is always a hope, and a 
The hope, in- 
deed, rather than 
decrease as belief in dogma dies away, 
the truth being, we fancy, that as the 
supreme dogma, the existence of a 
personal God, becomes more lonely the 
confidence in God as necessarily good 
increases, and produces the belief so 
startlingly strong among the masses 
that He will grant compensation for 
the injustices of this world. There 
must be a wish to live again behind 
that faith. The writer would be in- 


hope implies a_ wish. 


seems to increase 
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clined to say, as the result of his per- 
sonal observation, that the doubt of a 
future state is strongest among the 
happy, the unhappy clinging to it as 
their only consolation. As those who 
are unhappy, at least at intervals, are 
infinitely the more numerous, Mr. 
Schiller’s question on his theory an- 
swers itself. Moreover, human in- 
stincts, bad or good, are facts to be 
always taken account of, and it 
is difficult to imagine that the univer- 
sally diffused fear of death can exist 
without, what is really an extension 
ot it, the fear of extinction. The an- 
swer that men do not dread sleep, but 
rather seek it as a refuge, is no answer 
at all, for we all instinctively think 
of sleep as a condition sure to have an 
awakening. It is often assumed that 
suicides must expect death to be the 
end, but the evidence is directly to 
the contrary, for suicides die every day 
hoping or praying that God will for- 
give them, though if death is extinc- 
tion prayer and hope are alike absurd 
formulas. We cannot but think that 
the great majority of men expect a fu- 
ture state, and would gladly, if they 
knew how, pierce the veil which God, 
for some purpose we none of us per- 
ceive, has dropped between our minds 
and any knowledge of our kind of fu- 
ture condition. 

We must add one other word. Mr. 
Schiller alludes to, though he does not 
dwell on, the Hindoo and Buddhist be- 
lief in the ultimate absorption of all 
consciousness into the and 
universal spirit as opposed to the idea 
that man generally desires a future 
state, and no doubt that is a strong 
argument, perhaps the strongest that 
can be adduced on that side. It is not, 
however, as strong as it looks. To 
both Hindoo and Buddhist reincarna- 
tion seems very much what a future 
life seems to the Christian, each new 
state, which may be repeated for ages, 
being emphatically one of reward or 


supreme 
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punishment, while the ultimate ab- 
sorption is held to be certainly blissful. 
How bliss is compatible with absence 
of consciousness no Western mind can 
explain, but the Hindoo thinks he can, 
and certainly believes both assertions. 
The ablest Hindoo who has ever writ- 
ten on Hindooism in English affirms 
both beliefs and justifies both with a 
directness and appearance of genuine 
faith which to the Englishman is al- 
most appalling, as suggesting that all 
minds are not governed by the same 
laws:—“We have often and often read 
about this being called the losing of 
individuality as in becoming a stock 
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or a stone. I tell you it is nothing of 
the kind. If it is happiness to enjoy 
the consciousness of this small body, 
it must be more happiness to enjoy the 
consciousness of two bodies, or three, 
four, or five—and the ultimate of hap- 
piness would be reached when this 
sense of enjoyment would become a 
universal consciousness.” We should 
ourselves count the Asiatic mind, with 
its fixed idea that the present is little 
and the future much, as weighty evi- 
dence on the side of the decision that 
an immense majority consciously or 
unconsciously wish existence to con- 
tinue. 
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M. Jules Verne is about to undergo 
an operation for cataract, the effect of 
which, the specialists believe, will be 


completely to restore his sight. He 


has just finished his ninety-ninth 
novel. 
The Rev. E. J. Hardy. author of 


“How to be Happy though Married,” 
is in Hong Kong, whither he has had 
to follow the soldiers, in his capacity 
of chaplain to the forces. He will 
have two years to spend there, and he 
is already turning his experiences to 
literary account. 


In “A House Party,” edited by Paul 
Leicester Ford, Small, Maynard & Co. 
publish twelve anonymous short sto- 
ries by American authors, offering at 
the same time a prize of $1,000 for the 
best guess as to their authorship. One 
or two of the stories are very clever, 
but most of them do not rise to the 
level of first-class magazine fiction. It 
is hard to see how half of the names 


on the list of twenty-four which the 
publishers suggest for choice can be 


represented here. 


Mr. Alphonso Alva Hopkins’s “Bal- 
lads of Brotherhood,” Ab- 
bey Press publishes in a modest little 


which the 


volume, are not wanting in seriousness, 
but the reformatory of the 
writer finds expression with more re- 
gaurd to vehemence than to charm of 
versification. 


purpose 


The 
given 


have been 


Robertson, 


Bampton Lectures 
this year 
Principal of King’s College. London. 
They have been published, under the 
title of “Regnum Dei.” The purpose 
of Dr. Robertson is to ascertain the 
meaning of the “Kingdom of God” in 
its original prominence in the teaching 
of Christ. 


by Dr. 


Mr. E. F. Harkins and Mr. C. H. L. 
Johnston offer themselves as guides for 
a series of “Little Pilgrimages Among 
the Women Who Have Written Fa- 
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mous Books.” The reader who follows 
them through the pages of this attrac- 
tive little volume will find them chat- 
ting informingly about Miss Phelps, 
Mrs. Burnett, Miss Jewett, Miss Wil- 
kins, Miss Johnston, Miss Runkle, “‘Oc- 
tave Thanet” and a dozen other 
more or less famous women who have 
written successful stories. Descrip- 
tion, biography and criticism are agree- 
ably mingled, and there are portraits 
of most of the subjects of the sketches. 


The London publishers and booksel- 
lers who still feel the depression inci- 
dent to the war, are now apprehensive 
that announcements will be too heavily 
handicapped by coronation news dur- 
ing the first half of next year to be of 
much use to the trade. The situation 
is a little relieved by the expectation 
of a large influx of visitors, especially 
of Americans, who are always good 
customers, 


John Muir’s volume on “Our Na- 
tional Parks” is as far as possible from 
being written in the guide-book fash- 
ion. Although it would be a help- 
ful companion upon a visit to any of 
the parks, or a pleasant souvenir of 
such a visit, it is scarcely less adapted 
to give pleasure to any lover of Na- 
ture, without reference to past or fu- 
ture wanderings through the places de- 
scribed. Mr. Muir has a style which 
kindles with his enthusiasm and is 
luminous with the beauty of the scenes 
which he pictures. He has the faculty 
of close observation, the gift of seeing 
and of helping others to see. Not the 
least pleasing pages of the book are 
those in which he sets forth the secure 
and alluring attractions of forest wan- 
derings. The book is illustrated with 
maps and views. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson has written 
in a lighter vein than is his wont in 


his new volume, “Lives of the Hunted,” 
and many readers will welcome the 
lessening of emotional tension. Krag, 
the Kootenay Ram, indeed, makes as 
poignant an appeal to the sympathies 
as did Lobo or the Pacing Mustang, 
but his is almost the only tragedy in 
the book. The happy ending which 
the preface protests can only be given 
to an animal’s biography by leaving it 
incomplete, is conceded to the coyote, 
the mother-teal, the kangaroo-rat and 
Chink the puppy, but there are plenty 
of hairbreadth ’scapes before it is 
reached. All the sketches are marked 
by the power of observation and the 
rare narrative gift which have led so 
many critics to prefer Seton-Thompson 
realism to Kipling romance, and the 
illustrations are as irresistible as ever. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A clever skit at a popular fad makes 
an impression hard to equal and many 
magazine-readers will still lament that 
Eliza Orne White has never written 
anything again so good as her “Brown- 
ing Courtship.” But in breadth and 
mellowness of tone, and in power of 
sustained interest, “John Forsyth’s 
Aunts” must be admitted superior to 
anything she has done. A group of 
short stories in which the leading fig- 
ures are three maiden ladies of taste, 
intelligence and individuality, the book 
may be read consecutively or not, as 
suits the moed, and very pleasant read- 
ing it makes. The romance of Aunt 
Lucy’s shadowed life is sketched with 
especial delicacy and grace, while in 
Aunt Letitia the woman who carries 
the selfishness and vanity of a petted 
youth far into middle age is remark- 
ably well portrayed. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 


The “Stray Papers” from the hither- 
to uncollected writings of William 
Makepeace Thackeray, which Mr. 
Lewis Melville has exhumed from va- 





























rious magazines, reviews and journals, 
beginning with the great novelist’s un- 
dergraduate days and coming down as 
late as 1847, may not always be of the 
first literary importance, and in some 
instances their paternity may be doubt- 
ful; but they do afford a chance to 
study the growth of Thackeray’s whim- 
sical humor, and some of them have an 
unmistakable Thackeray flavor. Few 
reputations could endure better than 
Thackeray’s such areprinting of forgot- 
ten and unimportant literary products, 
for his distinctive genius manifested 
itself early, and there is nothing dis- 
creditable in even the crudest of these 
early performances. The papers, which 
fill a bulky volume and are appropri- 
ately illustrated, are an interesting con- 
tribution to Thackerayana. George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 


The delight of hearing his own ideas 
fairly stated—his old-fashioned, out-of- 
date, back-number, behind-the-times 
ideas—will be felt by many a cowed 
parent as he takes up “School, College 
and Character,” by Le Baron Russell 
Briggs, and finds that he and the dean 
of Harvard are of one mind about the 
elective system, college ethics and even 
football. Nor will the fact that the 
little group of essays contains one di- 
rectly aimed at fathers lessen his com- 
placency, for he is not that kind of a 
father, and if he were, the dean’s criti- 
cisms are so good-tempered and just 
as to forbid resentment. Written out 
of years of successful experience and 
illustrating its points with abundance 
of anecdote, this new book on educa- 
tional problems is so readable, so sen- 
sible, so closely in sympathy with plain, 
practical life, that one hardly realizes, 
at first, that it is also both brilliant and 
profound. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


The period of the Civil War is still 
rich in material for the novelist, and 
a less skilful writer than George W. 
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Cable can rely on it to provide him 
with a popular success. “The Cava- 
lier” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is full of 
stirring incident, to which Northerners 
and Southerners alike contribute their 
share of courage, heroism or villainy, 
and the mystery at the heart of its 
plot remains undisclosed till the very 
last. The narrative is tempered with 
sentiment and cynicism, and there are 
passages which appeal strongly to the 
sympathies—one, in particular, which 
describes a group of Union prisoners 
singing the “Star-Spangled Banner” for 
the ear of their dying captain. But 
the book will be a disappointment to 
those who appreciate the choice flavor 
of Mr. Cable’s best work. Much that 
seems below his usual level is 
accounted for, however, if, as has 
been hinted, the story was written 
years ago, but kept back till the bit- 
terness of sectional feeling should di- 
minish. 


Under the title ““Woman in the Gold- 
en Ages” appears Amelia Gere Mason’s 
latest work in a line in which her 
“Women of the French Salons” has 
already won her distinction. The 
present volume contains a dozen 
thoughtful and brilliant essays on such 
themes as “Woman in Greek Poetry,” 
“The ‘New Woman’ of Old Rome,” 
“The Learned Women of the Renais- 
sance,” and “The Salon and the Wom- 
an’s Club.” Mrs. Mason writes out of a 
long and sympathetic acquaintance 
with her subject, and with a literary 
skill and power of assimilation which 
forbid her to be either pedantic or 
fragmentary. The _ vividness’ with 
which she is able to realize the life of 
the past is especially effective when 
she allows herself to linger over a fa- 
vorite character, and her sketches of 
figures like Olympia Morata or Vit- 
toria Colonna would by themselves 
make a choice little volume of biog- 
raphy. In binding, paper and typog- 
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raphy the Century Co. have done full 
justice to a book which will find wide 
favor among the “representative wom- 
en of to-day” to whom it is dedicated. 


That “a difference of taste in jokes 
is one of the severest tests of friend- 
ship” is obvious to lesser intelligences 
than George Eliot’s, and it is as safe 
to enjoy John Kendrick Bangs’s humor 
alone as to attempt to share it. His 
newest volume, ““Mr. Munchausen: An 
Account of his Recent Adventures,” 
represents the distinguished narrator 
as adopting in the lower world the 
manners and practices of the present 
day and bringing his talents to bear 
upon the telephone, the balloon, the 
golf stick and the automobile. As 
usual the incongruous plays the leading 
part. The stories vary in quality. As 
a whole, the volume is better than 
most of its writer’s latest work, though 
still not quite up to the level of his 
earliest. Peter Newell’s peculiar talent 
has never been seen to better advan- 
tage than in the illustrations. Noyes, 
Platt & Co. 


The pleasurable anticipations awak- 
ened by the announcement of the “Tem- 
ple Bible” are fully realized in the 
initial volume, “Genesis,” edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Profes- 
sor A. H. Sayce. The format is an 
exact reproduction of the “Temple 
Shakespeare” which, it will be remem- 
bered, is of a broader page than the 
“Temple Classics.” The text is that 
of the Authorized Version, but printed 
with paragraph divisions instead of 
by chapters and verses. The introduc- 
tion is a compact, careful and uncon- 
troversial statement of the results of 
modern scholarship so far as they 
throw light upon we Scripture records; 
and the notes are brief. The vignette 
is an exquisite panel reproduction 


from Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s pic- 
ture “The Days of Creation.” 


Added 
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to the notes is a “Synchronism of An- 
cient History” and a unique and very 
interesting guide to passages in Eng- 
lish literature which were obviously 
suggested by incidents recorded in the 
Book of Genesis. The dainty little 
volume and the series which it opens 
can hardly fail of finding an instant 
welcome. The J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany are the American publishers. 


Probably no serial of the year has 
been followed from month to 
month with so intense and sym- 
pathetic an interest as “The Portion of 
Labor,” by Mary E. Wilkins, which 
Harper & Bros. now issue in book 
form. A study of life in a factory 
town, its central figure is the daughter 
of a mechanic, a young girl of rare 
spirit and beauty, who foregoes_ the 
college course open to her, at the risk 
of losing with it, a lover whose head 
is more prudent than his heart, and 
becomes a factory “hand” to relieve 
the need in her home. In compact- 
ness of structure and in sustained pow- 
er of tragic impression, the story suf- 
fers by comparison with either “Pem- 
broke” or “Jerome.” Its conclusion is 
weak from the artistic point of view, 
and from the economic or philanthrop- 
ic, evasive and unsatisfactory. But 
Miss Wilkins’s serious work has al- 
Ways an extraordinary vital quality 
which makes flaws seem to be in the 
characters themselves rather than in 
her portraits of them, and the power 
of her peculiar realism has never been 
more strikingly shown than in the first 
half of this story. Andrew Brewster 
alone would make the reputation of a 
lesser writer. 


The widespread sense of personal 
loss felt at the death of John Fiske is 
not likely to be over-estimated. Among 
non-professional writers on religious 
themes, there has been ‘no other in 
this country to whom so many eager, 























alert, perplexed minds have turned 
during the last fifteen years. The little 
volume entitled “Life Everlasting,” 
containing the Ingersoll lecture which 
he delivered at Harvard last winter, 
will be received with melancholy ap- 
preciation. Its argument is of a nega- 
tive character, aiming at the removal 
of difficulties and not essaying con- 
structive work. Admitting at the out- 
set the lack of “evidence” for immor- 
tality; dismissing lightly the effort to 
supply the lack by such testimony as 
that of “mediums;” and allowing all 
the significance of that marvellous cor- 
relation between the physical and psy- 
chical which science is constantly ¢m- 
phasizing, it yet concludes with the 
conviction that consciousness is not 
a product of molecular motion, but “a 
kind of existence which within our 
experience accompanies a certain phase 
of molecular motion.” Less striking 
than some of his earlier work, the 
book is nevertheless a very compact 
and effective presentation of a subject 
much in the popular thought. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 


“American Traits from the Point of 
View of a German. By Hugo Miin- 
sterberg” is a volume which will be 
welcomed as cordially by those whose 
only acquaintance with the author is 
through his brilliant magazine-writing 
as by the nearer circle who have per- 
sonal knowledge of the notable char- 
acter of the work he is doing at Har- 
vard. 
and Germans,” 


These “Americans 
“Education,” “Scholar- 
ship,” “Women” and “American De- 
mocracy” have proved their vigor, pun- 
gency and timeliness by the discussion 
they have provoked as they have ap- 
peared in the “Atlantic” and “Interna- 
tional” monthlies, and they gain. in 
concentrated force by being put into 
book form. Speaking from a seven 
years’ stay in this country, Professor 
Miinsterberg tells us our faults with 


essays on 
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cannot be resented 


a candor which 
when he assures us that he tells our 
German cousins theirs just as frankly, 
and with a good humor that robs his 
eaustic criticisms of their smart. He 
understands his subjects thoroughly, 
and writes of them with a fairness and 
breadth of view not often found in 
connection with such positiveness of 
assertion. The work of a scholar, the 
book is yet adapted to popular reading, 
and is far more entertaining than many 
less instructive. Houghton, Mifflin & 


Co. 


Three little volumes of unique inter- 
est and value are those in which Mr. 
William P. Trent and Mr. Benjamin 
W. Wells have gathered some of the 
most representative specimens of “Co- 
lonial Prose and Poetry” with a view 
to illustrating the progress of Ameri- 
ean culture and ideals from 1608 to 
1775. The first volume, which comes 
down to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, illustrates “The Transplanting 
of Culture,” the second, which 
cludes with the first decade of the 
eighteenth century, exhibits “The Be- 
ginnings of Americanism,” and the final 
volume shows “The Growth of the Na- 
tional Spirit’ down to the year when 


colh- 


it flamed up in open revolt against the 
tyranny of the mother country. As is 
suggested by the order of arrangement, 
these selections include much valuable 
and hitherto little-regarded material 
for the study of American history; and 
besides that, they have a personal and 
literary interest of their own. 
perhaps, than any formal narrative 
could do they give the reader who 
browses through their pages a vivid 
idea of the kind of men and women 
who wrought their ideals into Ameri- 
can institutions, and of the environ- 
ment which helped to make them 
what they were. Each volume has a 
photogravure of some old worthy for a 
frontispiece. T. Y. Crowell & Co. 


More, 





Life and Death.—At the End of the Day. 


LIFE AND DEATH. 


morn to eve they struggled— 
Life and Death. 
At first it seemed to me that they 
in mirth 
Contended, and as foes of equal 
worth, 
So firm their feet, so undisturbed their 
breath. 
But when the sharp 
through its sheath 
Of western clouds, I saw the brown 
arms’ girth 
Tighten and bear that radiant form 
to earth, 
And suddenly both fell upon the heath. 


From 


red sun cut 


And then the wonder came—for when 
I fled 
To where those 
down fell, 
I could not find the body that I 
sought, 
And when and where it went | could 
not tell; 
One only form was left of those 
who fought, 
The long dark form of Death—and it 
was dead. 


great antagonists 


Cosmo Monkhouse. 


THE GYPSY’S SONG TO THE LADY 
CASSILIS. 


“Whereupon the Faas, coming down 
from the gates of Galloway, did so 
bewitch my lady that she forgat hus- 
band and kin, and followed the tink- 
ler’s piping.” 

(Chap-book of the Raid of Cassilis.) 


The door is open to the wall, 
The air is bright and free; 
Adown the stair, across the hall, 
And then—the world and me; 
The bare, gray bent, the running 
stream, 
The fire beside the shore, 
And we will bid the hearth farewell, 
And never seek it more, 
My love, 
And never crave it more. 


And you shall wear no silken gown, 
No maid shall bind your hair; 

The yellow broom shall be your gem, 
Your braid the heather rare. 

Athwart the moor, adown the hill, 
Across the world away; 

The path is long for happy hearts 
That sing to greet the day, 

My love, 

That sing to greet the day. 


When morning cleaves the eastern gray 
And the lone hills are red; 

When sunsets light the evening way 
And birds are quieted; 

In autumn noon and spring-tide dawn, 
By hill and dale and sea, 

The world shall sing its ancient song 
Of hope and joy for thee, 

My love, 

Of hope and joy for thee. 


And at the last no solemn stole 
Shall on thy breast be laid; 
No mumbling priest shall speed thy 
soul, 
No charnel vault thee shade. 
But by the shadowed hazel copse, 
Aneath the greenwood tree 
Where airs are soft and waters sing, 
Thou’lt ever sleep by me, 
My love, 
Thou’lt ever sleep by nie. 
John Buchan. 


AT THE END OF THE DAY. 


Two on a moor befogged I found. One 
sat, 
Hunched on a stone, beside a burnt- 
out fire. 
One poised with drabbled peacock- 
feathered hat. 
And both were old, starved, squalid 
in attire. 
“You seem,” said I to him upon the 
stone, 
“Old friends new met in unexpected 
woe.” 
“Yes,” sighed the man; “my name is 
Had-I-known.” 
“And his?” “Oh, his!” he laughed— 
“T-told-you-so.” 
Vida Briss. 
The Sunday Magazine. 








